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QUITE A VIEW oe — 
Martiai Singher calls to the attention of the local SPNaeS awe 
G. V. Enell & Associates manager's son, Stephen Hill, the beauties of Sharo REALLY CROWN JEWELS 
Park, Jamaica Dusolina Giannini admires baubles made from the 
Russian Crown treasures at the British Antique 
Dealers Fair in London 


PRACTICE SONG FLIGHT 
Richard Tucker tries out his high tones before embarking for 
Rome, while Hostess Esther Gerst and Mrs. Tucker approve 
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Jon Martin Brenneis Mario Braggiotti really traveled to Hollywood from New York in this con- 


FLOWERS OVER THE FOOTLIGHTS veyance. Here he shows June Knight, star of Sweethearts, how he keeps his 


Vivian Della Chiesa accepts a bouquet from an admirer after a Standard Oil fingers limber with a dummy keyboard between bounces 
broadcast at the San Francisco Opera House. The conductor is Maurice Abravanel 
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OFF TO EUROPE en — THEY'RE RIPE! 
Ellen Ballon plucks the first luscious fruit 


Jacques de Menasce departs for the STEADY THERE! 

Continent for engagements and to act Walter Cassell says that to make a perfect O, § or C is to a sign- 

as chairman of the League of Composers’ painter what a high G, A flat or A is to a singer. At the Birmingham 

Advisory Committee to the American Starlight Opera, the baritone has an opportunity at the letters of 
Library in France both trades 


from the plant in vacation interval 
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Russian Musicians Heard 


At Prague Festival 


Shostakovich’s Leningrad Sym- 
phony, Second Piano Sonata, Piano 
Quintet and Piano Trio Are Played 
With Composer Participating 


T was inevitable that the Russian musicians 

who came to the Prague International Mu- 
sical Festival last June should occupy the cen- 
ter of the stage, for they so rarely leave the 
Soviet Union, although their work is now 
well-known throughout the civilized world. 
Among the group, which also included the con- 
ductor Mravinski and the violinist David 
Oistrach, Dimitri Shostakovich drew the most 
attention from a brilliant Czech and interna- 
tional public. 

This great Russian artist revealed himself as 
a good pianist when he played his Second So- 
nata for the Piano and his own Quintet accom- 
panied by the Czechoslovak String Quartet. 
This work, it will be remembered, was com- 
posed just before the well-known Leningrad 
Symphony. There was something extremely 
charming and child-like in Shostakovich’s mod- 
est appearance on the platform, and in the shy 
manner in which he received the positively 
frenzied applause of the enraptured audience. 

Shostakovich is an extremely nervous artist 
with delicate sensibilities, and one heard that 
he was forced to abandon his last rehearsal be- 
cause of his upset condition. 

It was generally agreed that Shostakovich’s 
Trio, performed by the composer himself, ac- 
companied by Oistrach and the Czech cellist, 
Sadlo, was the finest performance of that par- 
ticular concert. This work which surpasses in 
musical value the other two compositions, is 
probably one of the most vital and important 
musical works of the past decade. It was in- 
deed a unique experience to sit and listen to 
the Russian personally playing his own works. 
With the first notes on the piano nerves were 
forgotten and Shostakovich took a deep plunge 
into the world of music which dominates his 
whole life. He also delivered a lecture on the 


(Continued on page 6) 





Paris Season Enlivened 


By Controversies 


By EpMUND PENDLETON 


PARIS 


PARTICULARLY brilliant early-summer 
season in Paris during which many rarely- 
heard compositions were heard, internationally 
known artists appeared and festival concerts 
were given, ended with a controversy which 
has shaken literary, artistic and musical circles 
with no little violence. It was caused by the 
granting of the Grand Prix de Rome in music 
to young Jean-Michel Damase when practically 
all the critics and the public invited to be pres- 
ent at the competition favored Grégoire Krettly. 
Against Mr. Damase’s talent and fresh sensi- 
tivity, Mr. Krettly opposed greater maturity 
and finer judgment in addition to a musical 
gift at least equal if not superior to that of 
his rival. 
What is termed the “second battle of Pel- 
leas” is raging over the new décors by Valen- 
tine Hugo for the Debussy-Maeterlinck drama 
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A SCENE FROM 
BRITTEN'S OPERA, 
ALBERT HERRING 
Lady Billows (Joan 
Cross) presents Al- 
bert Herring, the 
newly elected May 
King (Peter Pears) 
with his prize money. 


produced at the Opéra-Comique. On _ the 
strength of Debussy’s known dissatisfaction 
over the realism of the original scenery, Mad- 
ame Hugo has designed settings of an im- 
pressionist-surrealist style employing _ bat’s 
wings, black suns, wavy hair designs and star- 
ing eyes which her opponents characterize as 
nightmarish and totally foreign to the delicacy 
and vague “unreality” of Debussy’s music. 
Painters in general, a committee of Intellec- 
tuals of which George Duhamel is a member, 
and naturally, Henri Malherbe, director of the 
Opéra-Comique, warmly congratulate the crea- 
tor of the décors, whereas most musicians and 
a large portion of the audience mark their 
disapproval by raising an uproar during the 
(Continued on page 8) 





Berkshire Festival Opens 
With Crowded Week 


Koussevitzky Leads Music by 
Honegger — Primrose, Goldstein, 
Biggs, Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
Soloists — Bernstein Conducts 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


NCE again the spell which is compounded 
of the beauty of Tanglewood surround- 
ings and the authority of Serge Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony worked its magic 
with thousands of pilgrims as the Berkshire 
Festival opened its first series on July 24. This 
Thursday concert brought nothing startlingly 
new, although a Symphony for String Or- 
chestra by Arthur Honegger had previously 
been heard only in Boston. Afterwards the 
vast audience settled itself comfortably to 
enjoy Mr. Koussevitzky’s well-known ways 
with Debussy’s La Mer and the Brahms Sec- 
ond Symphony. P 
Although the first week of the festival 
offered little of novelty in music, it thrust sev- 
eral new personalities forward—and one new 
machine. The climax of the week was a day 
called Music for All or New Horizons in 
Music, when on July 29 from 4 until 11 P.M., 
various aspects of “mechanical” music were 
brought forth, the climax being a demonstra- 
(Continued on page 5) 





Edward Mandinian 


Britten’s Albert Herring 
Given at Glyndebourne 


New English Opera Group in 
Premiere of Work with Libretto 
Freely Adapted from Short Story 
by Maupassant 


By Epwarp LocksPEIsER 


LONDON 


HREE operas written and produced in 

three years—this is the record of the 33- 
year-old Benjamin Britten whose Albert Her- 
ring, given by the newly-formed English 
Opera Group has been the main attraction at 
Glyndebourne this summer. The libretto is 
freely adapted by Eric Crozier from Guy de 
Maupassant’s story Le Rosier de Madame 
Husson offering the composer a novel text in 
the style of the opera buffa. 

The action, however, is transferred from a 
small provincial French town to the market 
town of Loxford in Suffolk where one Lady 
Billows—according to the published synopsis— 
combines an autocratic zeal for good works 
with a horror of immorality in all its forms— 
especially among the young and unmarried. 
She proposes to revive the May Day Festival 
and offers twenty-five guineas as the premium 
on virtue, indispensable to the selected May 
Queen. A Committee appointed by her Lady- 
ship, consisting of the Vicar, the Mayor, the 
local headteacher and the police superintendent, 
find—, well, what do they find? That among 
the Loxford girls none of the candidates quite 
fulfils the qualifications. 

Why not a May King? suggests Superin- 
tendent Budd. There is the shy Albert Her- 
ring, who has never taken a girl out in his 
life, whose reputation is spotless, and whose 
mother keeps a greengrocer’s shop in Little 
Street. “Mum”—as she is realistically called 
in the opera—has her eye on the twenty-five 
guineas and gives her consent to the May Day 
Coronation of her son. Preparations are 


forthwith made for an old-style High Tea—the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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By IsapeL Morse JONES 
LOS ANGELES 
ONCERTS in the Hollywood 
Bowl opened July 8 with Bruno 
Walter conducting an impressive all- 
Wagner program and Helen Traubel 
as soloist. The program opened with 
the Prelude to Meistersinger and 
Overture and Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser. The newly assembled orches- 
tra displayed prowess under the in- 
spiration of Bruno Walter, who first 
conducted at the Bowl twenty years 
ago. Also, the technicalities that go 
with performance are becoming smooth 
again. There are still the micro- 
phones, but most of the loudspeakers 
select only the back section, and they 
are somewhat less noticeable. There 
was even a searchlight to embarrass 
stray planes away out of hearing. Dur- 
ing the Liebestod from Tristan sung 
by Miss Traubel with love but re- 
straint, a small wind came up, which 
added to the excitement. The Sieg- 
fried Idyll, Funeral March from Goet- 
terdaemmerung and the Immolation 
Scene (with Miss Traubel) con- 
cluded the program heard by 13,000. 
On July 10 Mr. Walter conducted 
an all-Brahms program: the Aca- 
demic Festival Overture, Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn, the Song of 
Destiny with the Hugo Strelitzer 
Chorus, and the First Symphony. 
July 12 was probably one of the best 
attended nights of the season. Paul 
Whiteman conducted Gershwin. The 
soloists were Todd Duncan, Camilla 
Williams, Mindy Carson, Earl Wild, 
and Calvin Jackson. Albert Glasser 
conducted the first performance of a 
suite, California Sketches, by the 
winner of the $1,000 Gershwin Award, 
Nick Bolin. 


Audition Winners Heard 


The two winners of the KFI Audi- 
tions were heard with Bruno Walter 
over the Sunday Standard Hour, July 
13: Olive Mae Beach, soprano; and 
Gilbert Reese, cellist, who played the 
Schelomo by Ernest Bloch. Mr. 
Walter conducted Weber’s Euryanthe 
Overture, the Afternoon of a Faun 
by Debussy, Excerpts from the 
Damnation of Faust by Berlioz, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

On July 15 Mischa Elman played 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
with his customary energy, and the 
Serenade Meloncholique by Tchai- 
kovsky, with the orchestra under 
Antal Dorati. Mr. Dorati also con- 
ducted the Outdoor Overture by 
Copland, Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, and the Don Juan of Strauss. 
On July 17 Mr. Dorati offered the 
Prokofieff 5th, Berlioz’s Roman Car- 
nival Overture, Ravel’s Rhapsody 
Espagnole, and Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Viennese Night was led by Robert 
Stolz. He played Lehar and Kalman 
besides Strauss, and Doln Carter and 
Virginia MacWatters sang. The con- 
certmaster Israel Baker played Schu- 
bert’s Ave Marie. 

Arnold Eidus, young violinist, made 
a great impression on his first visit 
here. He played Wieniawski’s Sou- 
venir de Moscow and Sarasate’s 
Gypsy Airs over the Standard Hour 
radio program, and later the Mozart 
A-Major Violin Concerto. Mr. Do- 
rati and the orchestra also played 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espag- 
nol, Rossini’s Semiramide Overture, 
some Mozart German Dances, three 
Slavonic Dances by Dvorak, and the 
Waltz and Hoedown from Copland’s 
ballet Rodeo. 


On July 22 Vladimir Golschmann’ 


came back to the Bowl after long ab- 
sence. Beethoven’s 7th Symphony was 
the major work; also played were 
Weber’s Overture to Oberon, Deux 
Gymnopédies by Satie, Nocturne by 
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Walter Conducts Gala Opening 
Of Hollywood Bowl Summer Season 


Bruno Walter 


George Antheil, and La Mer by De- 
bussy. Mr. Golschmann also con- 
ducted on July 24 for Nadine Con- 
ner, who sang Micaela’s Aria from 
Carmen; Les Papillons; an aria from 
The Daughter of the Regiment; Caro 
Nome Song to the Moon from Rusalka ; 
Stresa by Watts and A Dream by 
Grieg, Haydn’s 88th Symphony, the 
ballet suite from Céphale and Procris 
by Grétry, the Night on Bald Moun- 
tain by Mussorgsky and the Dances 
from Galanta by Kodaly rounded out 
the evening. 

The Saturday night pop concert on 
July 26 was shared by Paul Draper, 
dancer, Larry Adler, who played 
Enesco’s Romanian Rhapsody on his 
harmonica, Victor Young, conductor 
and composer, who conducted his 
prelude to Leaves of Grass, Traveling 
Light, and Manhattan Concerto for 
piano and orchestra, and Harry Luk- 
man, who played the piano. Mr. 
Draper danced Political Speech with- 
out accompaniment, the Partita in B 
Flat of Bach, and Canzonetta Triste 
e Danza Allegro by Morillo; he was 
marvelous to watch. Mr. Adler 
played the Caribbean Concerto for 
harmonica and orchestra by Berger. 

At the concert on July 27, Flor- 
ence Quartararo sang, with Vladimir 
Golschmann conducting. It was her 
second appearance in the Bowl. Her 
first was a surprise debut, substituting 
for Helen Traubel. She sang works 
by Charpentier, Falla, Verdi, Rach- 
maninoff, Hageman and Rossini. Mr. 
Golschmann conducted Bizet’s L’Ar- 
lésienne Suite, Sibelius’ Valse Triste, 
Schubert’s Overture to Rosamunde, 
Delius’ Walk to Paradise Garden and 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini. 





Flagstad to Sing 
Isolde in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—Richard Wagner's Tris- 
tan and Isolde, in full scale, will be 
presented by Artur Rodzinski, with 
Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde and Set 
Svanhom as Tristan on the afternoon 
of Nov. 16, in the Civic Opera House, 
for the benefit of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

This was announced today by 
George A. Kuyper, manager of the 
orchestra, who said it will be Mr. 
Rodzinski’s first operatic production 
after taking over the baton of the 
Chicago Symphony in October. The 
role of Isolde is conceded to be Mme. 
Flagstad’s greatest. The Norwegian 
soprano left the United States last 
May to fulfill opera and concert en- 
gagements in Switzerland, Holland 
and England. 








Goossens Takes Over 
In Sydney 


Kubelik Conducts—Arrau Plays 
Brilliantly—Thomas Popular as 
Ever 


SypNgy. — With the arrival of 
Eugene Goossens, Sydney’s musical 
life stands on the threshold of new 
developments. Mr. Goossens, the first 
musician of world repute ever to take 
up the permanent conductorship of an 
Australian orchestra, intends to de- 
velop the Sydney Symphony into one 
of the best six orchestras in the 
world within two years. Explaining 
the reasons why he accepted his new 
positions (he becomes Director of the 
State Conservatory as well}, Mr. 
Goossens had this to say: 

“In America, of course, you are not 
creating a tradition, merely perpetuat- 
ing one. In Australia it is very dif- 
ferent. This young, virile, intensely 
musical nation is a challenge to any 
one who has the interests of music 
at heart. It was a challenge | felt I 
could not resist, although I[ do not 
have to stress the fact that it was a 
wrench to leave America and all the 
thousands of good friends there.” 

Mr. Goossens conducted his “Wel- 
come” concert a fortnight after his 
arival. The program—Suite No. 1 
(Bach), Dance Rhapsody No. 2 
(Delius), Daphnis and Chloe Suites 
No. 1 & 2 (Ravel), Symphony No. 5 
(Beethoven)—was certainly a_ well 
balanced choice of classical and 
modern music, and revealed promising 
and interesting aspects for future con- 
certs. The irresistible verve of Mr. 
Goossens’ conducting and his out- 
standing musical mind inspired the 
orchestra to play with enthusiasm and 
unusual exactness. Yet nobody could 
overlook the fact that there is still a 
long way to go before the new con- 
ductor’s ambitions can be accom- 
plished. 

Two earlier concerts were given 
under the direction of Rafael Kubelik, 
the youthful conductor of the Czech 
Philharmonic. Since he had arrived 
only a few days before his first con- 
cert, after much strenuous work dur- 
ing the Prague Festivals, inadequate 
rehearsals and lack of contact with 
the orchestra resulted in a somewhat 
patchy and unbalanced performance 
of Beethoven’s Eroica. However, 
Mr. Kubelik, a conductor with great 
and impressive beat and lively ges- 
tures, proved himself a masterly 
interpreter of works by Czech com- 
posers. Besides well-known works by 
Dvorak and Smetana, he introduced 
to Australian audiences the solemn 
Saint-Wenceslas Choral by Suk and 
the symphonic poem, In the Tatra 
Mountains, by Novak, a colorful piece 
of program music, though not very 
original in its conception. 

Soloist at Kubelik’s second concert 
was Claudio Arrau, who played the 
Emperor concerto with classical 
nobility and profoundness of thought. 
At several solo recitals Mr. Arrau 
impressed packed houses with author- 
itative and technically brilliant per- 


formances of Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasy, Schumann’s Etudes sym- 
phoniques and Carnaval’s Jest in 


Vienna, Brahms’ Handel and Paganini 
Variations, and penetrating interpre- 
tations of several of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. Greatest of all his achieve- 
ments was Mr. Arrau’s playing of 
Beethoven’s last sonata, opus 111. 
John Charles Thomas, travelling 
through Australia on his 40,000 mile 
world-tour, gave not less than nine 
concerts here. Huge crowds, eager 
to see and hear in person the popular 
artist they knew and loved from his 
records, flocked to his concerts. 
Another singer enrapturing big 
audiences was the Hungarian tenor 
Miklos Gafni. His magnificent and 
voluminous voice will make him a 
favourite of the public wherever he 
appears. W. WAGNER. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Goossens on arrival 
in Sydney 





American Works 
Played in Tokyo 


Gershwin Memorial Concert at 
Imperial Theatre Heard—Opera 
Presented 


Toxyo.—In Japan many concerts 
have been given since the end of the 
war. The musical centre of Japan is 
still Tokyo, though many halls were 
burned and it is rather inconvenient 
to hold concerts. As the remaining 
halls in Toyko, we have the Hibiya 
Public Hall, having a seating capac- 
ity of some 3,000, used for symphony 
concerts and recitals, and such halls 
as the Kyoritsu Hall, having a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,500, the Mainichi 
Hall, having a capacity of 600, and 
the Imperial Theatre, a capacity of 
1,400, used for minor recitals. 

The Nippon Philharmonic has been 
presenting a subscription concert once 
a month and special concerts on sev- 
eral occasions at the Hibiya Public 
Hall. The regular conductors of the 
Orchestra are Josef Rosenstock, 
Kazuo Yamada, Hisatada, Odaka and 
Shinichi Takata. Most of the pro- 
grams are devoted to the symphonies 
and concertos by Beethoven, Mozart 
and Brahms, and some modern music. 
The works of Japanese composers are 
occasionally performed. 

As concert soloists, the following 
are the first class musicians of Japan: 
pianists, Mrs. Sonoko Inouye, Mrs. 
Chieko Hara, Mrs. Kazuko Yasukawa 
and Mr. Motonari Iguchi. Violinists : 
Miss Mariko Iwamoto and Miss His- 
ako Tsuji. 

American music has been studied 
avidly in Japan after the end of the 
war. The George Gershwin 10th 
anniversary concert was presented at 
the Imperial Theatre this spring. At 
that concert, the orchestra played 
Porgy and Bess and the Rhapsody in 
Blue. 

Songs of Gershwin and songs from 
Porgy and Bess were sung also at 
the Imperial Theatre. 

The Fujiwara Opera Company has 
been giving operas several times a 
year at the Imperial Theatre. Wag- 
ner’s Tannhauser was performed by 
the Company in June. The group is 
presided over by Mr. Fujiwara who 
himself plays the leading tenor. 

Viscount TAKATOSHI KyY0GAKU 





Concert pianist will give home and prac- 
tice facilities to music student in ex- 
change for part-time secrétarial work. 
Applicants please send character refer- 
ences and religious preferences. Address 
all inquiries to Box 811, Room 1401, 113 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
tion of a new phonograph record re- 
producer called the Berkshire. In 
cooperation with the Festival and Mr. 
Koussevitzky, RCA Victor introduced 
this machine and linked the sale of 
the first 200 with the scholarship fund 
of the Music Center. Other features 
of this three-ringed attraction were 
a series of films with music, featuring 
such composers as Walton, Copland, 
Prokofieff and others, a demonstra- 
tion of television in the festival gar- 
dens, and a concert in the evening, 
during which the listeners learned 
what it was to be actors under bright 
lights as they were photographed by 
movie cameras. 

After intermission a pageant staged 
with Gene Hamilton, ABC announcer 
regularly heard with the Boston Sym- 
phony, as narrator, traced the pro- 
gress of recording music, with occa- 
sional excerpts by the orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitzky and as a climax, 
the Egmont Overture played by both 
man and machine, tandem. When Mr. 
Koussevitzky put down his baton and 
the music continued, it was for a 
moment difficult to tell whether the 
pianissimo passage was “live” or 
“canned”. The difference soon be- 
came apparent, but the audience was 
delighted with the stunt and applauded 
uproariously. 

In all the extra-curricular excite- 
ment, the first half of the concert 
should not be lost sight of, for “hand- 
made” music had its say in stunning 
performances of the Vivaldi Concerto 
for Organ with E. Power Biggs as 
soloist and the Tchaikovsky B-Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto with young 
Ella Goldstein. This gifted pianist 
played brilliantly, with a musical in- 
sight never thrust aside by mere fire- 
works, a beauty of tone and crisp 
technique that were gratifying to hear. 


This portion of the concert was 
broadcast by the American Broad- 
casting Company, as were other 


Tuesday evening events. 
Pre-Season Concerts 


To return to the more staid pro- 
grams of the festival, one must not 
neglect the two earlier pairs of Sun- 
day-Tuesday concerts when on July 
13 and 15, Bach was the order of the 
day and on July 20 and 22, Mozart. 
No soloists appeared in the latter 
programs, although a Serenade for 
Winds and a _ Divertimento for 
Strings and Horns required lustrous 
playing by the solo members of the 
orchestra. For Bach, two pairs of 
soloists were enlisted: Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff, who 
played with exciting spirit and sturdy 
competence the C Major and C Minor 
concertos for two pianos. They were 
cheered to the echo in the Theatre- 
Concert Hall where both events took 


place. Dr. Koussevitzky also led the 
Suite No. 1 in C Major and the 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 and as a 
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final sweetmeat, the Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 6, in which J. de 
Pasquale was one of the artists who 
played the viola solo parts against 
the small ensemble with a rare perfec- 
tion. 

The Music Center had already 
opened on June 29 and its work con- 
tinued throughout the festival week. 
One of the cherished professors was 
Arthur Honegger, who, however, 
became ill and was not able to hear 
his own work on July 24. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s impassioned reading of its 
moody pages was a moving experi- 
ence. Seldom is there string magic 
more potent than that brought into 
being by the good doctor’s wand. The 
symphony is in three movements, and 
is piercingly, bitingly scored, as if the 
composer had set himself to run a 
wide tonal gamut with as slim tonal 
resources as possible. He succeeds 
very well, maintaining a fierce but 
controlled feeling throughout, until 
in the final pages, he allows a trumpet 
part, ad lib, in an effective chorale. 
Rhythmically acute, emotionally tense, 
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Left, Eleazar de Carvalho rehearses the student 
orchestra. Above, three Springfield singers: Adele 
Addison, Mrs. Lillian Levine and Arppie Charkoudian 


this work demands attention and reac- 
tion. It got both. 

To complement two of his most 
ardent admirers, Samuel Barher and 
Aaron Copland, both of whom are in 
locum tenens since it is rumored that 
the former will succeed Honegger, 
Dr. Koussevitzky placed their music 
first on Saturday night’s program. 
Barber’s School for Scandal again 
impressed by its lilt and charm and 
Mr. Copland’s sinewy Third Symphony 
still commands whole-hearted admira- 
tion. Having won the New York 
Critics’ Circle award this year, it bears 
repetition and had a_ stunning per- 
formance, in which the Boston brasses 
got considerable exercise. After inter- 
mission, William Primrose was solo- 
ist in the Berlioz Harold in Italy and 
thoroughly charmed the huge audience 
with his musicianship and quiet 
authority. The limpid tone of his 
viola blended marvelously with the 
tapestry of the colorful score, and he 
made the solo measures count without 
over-emphasizing them. 

For the first time in its history, the 
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construction 
Spencer 


ard Verigan 


the Idomeneo 
Elizabeth Ann 
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Black 





Above, 
Luboshutz. 


Above left, Richard 
gives 
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Tally Brown. Above 
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KOUSSEVITZKY PRESIDES 
OVER PRELIMINARIES 


with Genia Nemenoff and Pierre 
Far left, with William Primrose. 
Left, with Ella Goldstein 


festival saw another conductor than 
Dr. Koussevitzky. This was the mas- 
ter’s protege, Leonard Bernstein, who 
on Sunday conducted with the vigor 


and emotional communication known 
to his admirers elsewhere. His chief 
work was the Stravinsky Sacre du 


Printemps and he whipped it up to 
an almost unbearable excitement 
while remaining in command of its 
labyrinthine technical difficulties. He 
was greeted by cheers, well-deserved, 
and turned to the Schubert C Major 
Symphony, which unfortunately he 
also conducted with Stravinskyan 
exaggerations. Both he and _ his 
mentor apply too wildly contrasted 
dynamic schemes to such music as 
Schubert and Brahms—sudden swoops 
of sound and rushing diminuendos do 
not fit this music. Mr. Bernstein 
opened the concert with the Mozart 
Magic Flute Overture. In his ovation 
at the end, Dr. Koussevitzky joined, 
having sat beamingly in a _ box 
through most of the concert. It was 
a happy occasion for everyone. 


MUSIC CENTRE WORKSHOPS 
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musical life of Russia at the Congress 

» Composers which was given in 
Russian and laboriously translated 
into French, English and Czech. Alas, 
for those among us who were eagerly 
waiting for some revelation of the 
composer’s inner musical life, there 
was disappointment. Shostakovich, 
while talking on Russian music, drew 
a tantalizing, discreet veil before his 
own personality and gave no clue dur- 
ing the lecture to the secret of his own 
methods of composition. 

At the numerous informal meetings 
held outside the official Festival pro- 
gram the Russians made friendly con- 
tacts with such representatives of 
“western” music as Alan Bush, Wil- 
liam Walton, Charles Miinch, Leonard 
Bernstein, Ernst Ansermet, Pierre 
Fournier, Jacques Février and Ric- 
cardo Odnoposoff. International groups 
sat into the early hours of the morn- 
ing amidst a babel of languages dis- 
cussing modern music. 

All the foreign visitors, both those 
from the east and those from the 
west, were delightedly surprised at 
the high standard of the artistic life 
of the beautiful capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia. While some of the old palaces, 
gothic and baroque churches and 
flower-swept green gardens were used 
for small concerts and social evenings, 
the big important concerts took place 
in the large Rudolfinum, the Carnegie 
Hall of Prague. And despite the in- 
tensity of Czechoslovak contemporary 
political life Prague has not neglected 
its traditional passion for music. 

The well-known Czech conductor, 
Rafael Kubelik, who went during this 
summer to conduct a series of con- 
certs in Australia, opened his lovely 
house almost every evening for im- 
provised chamber music after the offi- 
cial concerts were over. It was during 
these midnight events that we heard 
string quartets played by Oistrach on 
a wonderful Stradivarius, the Italian 
Potronieri, of the quartet of that 
name in Milan, playing on the Stradi- 
varius Emperor which belonged to the 
late Jan Kubelik, the French cellist, 
Fournier and some excellent Czech 
musicians. This nightly chamber mu- 
sic was one of the most pleasant fea- 
tures of the Festival. 


Russian Violinist Scores 


Oistrach won loud applause with 
his execution of & Sonata by his coun- 
tryman, Prokofieff (Op. 80, composed 
in 1946) which may not have reached 
the United States yet. This is a 
rather romantic work in which Pro- 
kofieff reveals by the skilful use of 
new and strong methods a profound 
human and sometimes tragic content. 
Oistrach’s masterly playing was also 
much applauded in Brahms’ Con- 
certo. But when he gave us the first 
Concerto by Prokofieff, a work of this 
composer’s early years, and a Concerto 
by Khachaturian, Oistrach merely dis- 
played his brilliant technique and 


at Prague Festival 


Many Nations Represented 


failed to convince us that these were 
important works. 

Everyone at the Festival was struck 
by the great change which had come 
over modern music recently: all the 
new works revealed that the period of 
the purely mechanical or nervous ryth- 
mical style of composition was past, 
and there was an absence of those bru- 
tally “impersonal” works heard be- 
fore the war. Once again personality 
comes into its own, and the intelligent 
listener of today now asks for music 
which is emotional in content and not 
merely noise and percussion. 

Speaking of changes it was particu- 
larly noticeable that some of the Rus- 
sian musicians who visited the Prague 
Musical Festival in 1946 arrived here 
this year with quite a different man- 
ner of playing. Under the influence 
of Charles Munch, Ginette Neveu and 
Vaclav Talich, they had abandoned 
their former brilliant but rather “aca- 
demic” way of playing, and had dis- 
covered that they were capable of feel- 
ing the real character of the music and 


thus revealed a personal sensitive 
touch common to the musicians of 
Slav blood. This humanization of 


their performances made them much 
more understandable to the listeners 
of other nations. One is sure that 
Oistrach would probably be a big suc- 
cess in the United States. 


Odnoposoff Hailed 


Modern American music was repre- 
sented by the first performance in 
Europe of the Third Symphony of 
Aaron Copland given by the Czech 
Philharmonic under Leonard Bern- 
stein. The Symphony met with a 
sympathetic response. Ricardo Odno- 
posoff, the violinist, gave a unique dis- 
play of his brilliant virtuosity. 

Although Bernstein’s conducting was 
highly appreciated, the audience felt, 
having previously watched Miinch, 
that the American failed to reveal the 
inner qualities of the works because 
his conducting remained in the realm 
of pure bravura. 


For his concert Minch chose a vivid 
cross-section of French music: the 
Liturgic Symphony by Honegger, 
Roussel’s Third Symphony, Debussy’s 
Iberia, and the Ravel Concerto for 
Piano for left hand (soloist J. 
Février ). 

Those who were present at the con- 
certs given by the well-known Czech 
conductor, Vaclav Talich, and at his 
magnificent performance of Janaéek’s 
wonderful opera Katia Kabanova— 
which is perhaps a finer work than his 
better-known opera Jenufa — realized 
that on the French and Czech soil of 
musical tradition a practically similar 
style is developing: a profound con- 
centration on the material, and a 
highly emotional style which not only 
fascinates the orchestra but also in- 
fects the audience with almost hysteri- 
cal excitement. 

The genius of Miinch was itself 











Dimitri Shostakovich, 
noted Soviet com- 
poser, comes outside 
the Russian border 
for a rare visit and 


poses with Ricardo 

Odnoposoff, violinist 

(left) at the Prague 
Festival 


convincing proof that “rench modern 
music, both in compositici and repro- 
duction, can hold its own among the 
various national styles, and that it has 
an important place in the modern 
world. Miinch, indeed, won a great 
victory for the music of his country. 


The Swiss conductor, Ernst Anser- 
met, with the Czech Philharmonic, 
gave a perfect performance of Stravin- 
sky’s Symphony (1945) which you 
will already have heard in America, 
and a Symphonia Concertante for 
Piano, harpsichord, harp, and two 
string orchestras by his countryman, 
Frank Martin. When one compared 
this Swiss conductor’s work with the 
conducting of some of his more noisy 
colleagues one could appreciate his 
mastery of detail and his exactness in 
estimating the value of sounds and 
contrasts, and his precise style, all of 
which raised the standard of Swiss 
music to a high level. 

Stravinsky’s Symphony, alas, is only 
a shadow of his earlier works. If one 
must concede that it is an important 
work one must add that the music 
gives the impression that Stravinsky 
is using up old material, and that there 
can be no further progress in this 
direction. It was much discussed in 
Paris when first played there, and it 
was also talked about in Prague, 
where the general feeling was one of 
painful regret that the master was 
failing. It was like parting with an 
old love. The Concertant Symphony 
by Martin has everything in its favor: 
excellent technique, fresh and new in- 
vention and good taste. 

Modern English music was repre- 
sented by the works of Benjamin Brit- 
ten, Vaughan-Williams and by a re- 
cital of the Philharmonia Quartet 
(London) playing a Quartet by Wil- 
liam Walton. Although the perform- 
ance was somewhat dull, this work 
was received with much sympathy be- 
cause of its fresh quality and its good 
thematical structure. 

While one cannot write about all the 
works presented, it is necessary to note 
the Palestinian composers, Kaminsky 
(Concerto for trumpet) and P. Ben 
Chaim (two symphonic movements), 
the symphony by the Turkish com- 
poser, N. C. Erkin, the recitals of 
Fournier - Février (modern French 
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music for cello and piano), Mme. 
Chou-Shiao-Jen (soprano), an excel- 
lent young Viennese pianist, Gulda, 
works of the Polish composers, Rud- 
zinski and Maklakiewiez and many 
others. 


The foreign visitors to Prague were 
astonished by the work of the Czech 
orchestral players, especially by the 
extremely high standard of the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A concert of old Czech music which 
was presented in the superb surround- 
ings of the 17th century Royal Pa- 
vilion Belvedere reminded us of a 
number of composers (K. Stamic, F. 
V. Mica, J. Benda) who were respon- 
sible for the first realization of the 
musical form of a sonata and who 
played a most important role in the 
intellectual movement which German 
musicologists usually refer to as the 
Mannheim School. The warmth, rich 
quality and charm of this old music, 
now published by Czech editors from 
manuscripts discovered in old monas- 
teries and libraries, explains the his- 
torical comment made at the end of 
the 18th century that Bohemia was 
the conservatory of European music. 

The chamber music orchestra which 
played under Talich revealed the sub- 
tle beauties of this forgotten ‘music. 
The same Czech conductor gave the 
audience Smetana’s Symphonic Poems 
My Country on one of the most de- 
lightful evenings of the whole Festival. 
Although this small Slav nation has 
so many talented composers, cwing to 
the modesty of the organizers only a 
few selected works appeared on the 
program. But all of them deserve 
attention and study: Borkovec, Kromb- 
holz, Vra’na, Vackar, K. Ha’ba, Su- 


chon, Vycpa’lek, Hlobil and many 
others. 
The new symphony by Martinu, 


whom the Czechs regard as their finest 
living composer, although he has 
spent most of his creative years in 
France and the United States, was 
given its world premiere and met 
with a warm enthusiasm, for the per- 
formance by Rafael Kubelik and the 
Czech Philharmonic was almost flaw- 
less. This new symphony seems to 
announce a surprising change in this 
musician’s development. Martinu ap- 
pears to have abandoned the parox- 
ysms of rhythm and riot of color 
which distinguished his earlier works 
and to have returned to the purity of 
thematic work with a Beethoven-like 
quality. 

It was very clever of the arrangers 
of the Festival to keep the finest work 
for the final evening, a really over- 
whelming performance of Janacek’s 
Glagolitic Mass composed in 1926. It 
was sheer perfection: singers, choirs, 
orchestra (Czech Philharmonic and 
Kubelik). When one realizes that 
this is probably one of the most pow- 
erful examples of modern music in 
Europe, it is inexplicable that it re- 
mains virtually unknown outside of 
Czechoslovakia. 
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period is about 1900—in the marquee 
in the Rectory garden. 

Unfortunately, Albert has a friend 
named Sid, who fancies himself as a 
lady-killer and is also given to prac- 
tical jokes. As the glasses are filled 
with lemonade, Sid and his girl- 
ssiend Nancy dose Alberts giass with 
a stiff lacing of rum. Speeches and 
bouquets do nothing but intimidate 
poer Albert until he takes a long 
drink from his glass. Immediately he 
demands more “iemonade”. 

Back at the greengrocer’s shop that 
night, Albert—now in a state of semi- 
intoxicated exhilaration—is fired to 
emulate the flirtations of Sid and 
Nancy under the lamp-post outside. 
The spin of a coin decides him to 
enjoy at least one night’s freedom, 
and he slips out into the night to in- 
dulge in an orgy of unspecified pleas- 
ures—though what the puritanic little 
town of Loxford in the year 1900 had 
to offer in the way of a night of 
debauchery the opera does not tell us. 

Nor by the following mid-day can 
anyone in Loxford say what has hap- 
pened to the virtuous May King. On 
the Ipswich Road someone has found 
the wreath of orange-blossom Albert 
wore at the Coronation; it has been 
crushed by a cart. The poor lad, 
everyone concludes, must have been 
accidentally run over, and a dirge is 
sung by the entire cast to his mem- 
ory—a very moving dirge with hardly 
a touch of comedy in it, and inter- 
rupted only by the arrival, filthy and 
defiant, of—Albert. There he is at 
last, having learned the value of his 
own independence and determined to 
stand up for himself in the future. 

Such is this version of de Maupas- 
sant’s story set, here, in a small East 
Anglian town. The opera, scored for 
a busy little twelve-piece orchestra, 
would seem to have been conceived 
as a comic pendant to the earlier 
Peter Grimes. Comedy in the music 
is certainly not lacking. Parody, too, 
as for instance the borrowing of the 
love-potion theme from Tristan to 
foreshadow the potent effect of lemon- 
ade and rum! But a subject such as 
this demands a gift for keen charac- 





terization in music by a power of 
psychological insight which Britten 
seems not yet to possess. For one 


thing, the vocal writing, resourceful 
and fluent as it is, too often leaves 
the impression not of style but of 
mannerisms. Nor are the characters 
themselves sufficiently delineated. The 
part of Albert Herring sung by Peter 
Pears is too morose. Lady Billows 
sung by Joan Cross is hardly an 
ironical portrait of an elderly auto- 
crat; she is the pompous autocrat 
herself. More successful are the 
parts of the head teacher, taken by 


Margaret Ritchie and the ingenious 










August, 1947 


vicar excellently sung and acted by 
William Parsons. Benjamin Britten 
was the conductor of the opera with 
its vivacious ensembles in the manner 
sometimes of Handei, sometimes of 
Verdi, its duets and arias—all the 
stock-in-trade, in fact, of Italian 
Opera brought to life again in this 
novel English opera with its charming 
period setting. 

When the curtain went down one 
came away with the impression of 
having enjoyed an evening of mild 
debauchery. And as the shy tor- 
tured jcharacter of Albert Herring 
floats to the top of the mind one 
realizes his unmistakable resemblance 
to the heroes of Britten’s — earlier 
operas, to Peter Grimes and to Tar- 
quinius in The Rape of Lucretia. Are 
these hesitant characters, one wonders, 
a reflection of the youthful Britten 
himself? There is always a tempta- 
tion for a composer of operas to see 
himself in his heroes; he can hardly 
avoid it. Let us hope, then, that Brit- 
ten, too, may have learnt the lesson of 
Herring—a lesson, in his case, of ar- 
tistic independence, which an artist 
must constantly strive to achieve and 
maintain. 


Stiedry Conducts Orfeo 


Albert Herring was the first opera 
to be given by the English Opera 
Group who were visitors to Glynde- 
bourne. The Glyndebourne Opera 
Company itself presented a perform- 
ance of Gluck’s Orfeo in the best pre- 
war Glyndebourne tradition. Fritz 
Stiedry, virtually a newcomer to this 
country, conducted the orchestra in 
magnificent style, and the beautiful 
and imaginative production was in the 
hands of Carl Ebert. Gluck’s revised 
French score of the opera was used 
though it was given in Italian. There 
was some glorious singing and acting 
by the American soprano Ann Ayars 
in the part of Euridice, contrasting 
with the rich velvety texture of the 
English contralto Kathleen Ferrier 
who took the part of Orfeo and the 
bright and resonant Greek soprano 
Zoé Vlachopoulos in the part of 
Amore. The memorable production, 
notable too for some most resource- 
ful stage effects in the scene in the 
Underworld, will remain long in the 
minds of all who cherish the best that 
John Christie has given us in the 
beautiful little Sussex Opera House. 

A bold new venture designed to 
popularize music still further with the 
masses have been the concerts given 
nightly at the vast Harringay Arena 
known as the London Music Festival. 
Four orchestras, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
the London Symphony and the Or- 
chestre National of the French Radio 
have combined to provide these con- 
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England Hears Novel Opera Event 


hall seating no less 
The conductors have been Sir 
Beecham, Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent, José Iturbi, Otto Klemperer, 
Stanford Robinson, George Weldon, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Manuel Rosen- 
thal and Richard ‘Tauber, while the 
have included Silveri, Solo 
mon, Jenny Tourel, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Torsten Ralf, Milstein, Casa- 
desus and Margherita Carosio. 


certs in a 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


Here were a series of concerts on 
an almost unprecedented scale, for the 
Arena at Harringay, normally used 
for greyhound racing or boxing 
matches, seats at least wice as many 
as the Albert Hall. Fears were ex- 
pressed both for the acoustics of the 
hall and the extraneous noises of 
trains shunting at the adjacent Har- 
ringay station which were able only 
too easily to penetrate the thin walls 
and roof. It was a novel experience 
for concert goers to hear the hissing 
of a goods train in the middle of the 
slow movement of a Haydn Sym- 
phony, and at the early concerts the 
attendance was poor. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, however, immediately cham- 
pioned the cause of the Festival. The 
acoustic properties of the hall, he de- 
clared, were perfect, far better than 
the Albert Hall—which was _ true 
enough. As for the puffing goods 
trains our imaginative Sir Thomas 
lost no time in receiving the local sta- 
tion master with the result that every 
time a train pulled into the station a 
porter would rush on to the platform 
and shout ‘S-ssh” to the engine-driver. 

Gradually the concerts attracted 
larger and larger audiences. The bat- 
tle for the Harringay Arena was be- 
ing won. Sir Thomas angrily ex- 
pressed his contempt of any attempt 
there had been to kill what he rightly 
called a great public service, en- 
couraged by the Government to give 
classical music to the masses. On the 
last night of the Festival when the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the French Orchestre National joined 
forces Sir Thomas no longer faced 
what he referred to as the wide open 
spaces of empty seats; the hall was 
completely sold out and the season 
ended in scenes of triumphant exub- 
erance. It was a decisive victory, as 
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one critic put it, “for Symphony over 
steam.” Jack Hylton, the promoter of 
the Festival is to be congratulated on 
his tenacity and has been able con- 
fidently to announce a second festival 
at Harringay on the same lines next 
year. 

One of the last productions at the 
recent season at Covent Garden was 
a revival of Puccini’s Turandot in 
which Eva Turner acquitted herself 
admirably in the cruelly difficult title 
role. The new production was re- 
markable for some gorgeous sets in a 
highly romantic and fantastic style by 
the painter Leslie Hurry—the con- 
ductor was the enlightened Constant 
Lambert who maintained the level of 
performance at a high pitch of inten- 
sity. Oscar Natzka as Timur, Walter 
Midgley as Calaf and Vera Terry as 
Liu were each in their different ways 
admirable choices in a cast centering 
around the role of the great heroic 
soprano. 

As the Autumn season approaches 
the Proms are about to embark on 
their fifty-third season. Three orches- 
tras, the BBC Symphony, the Lon- 
don Philharmonic and the London 
Symphony will take part in this 
famous institution of London life con- 
sisting of nightly concerts to be 
given over a period of eight weeks 
from July 19 to September 13. The 
conductors this season besides Sir 
Adrian Boult and Basil Cameron, 
bring two newcomers cto the Proms, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and Stanford 
Robinson. As in previous years the 
concerts are designed so that the 
musical tyro, as the introduction to 
the imposing schedule states, can be- 
come familiar in this short space of 
time with the greater part of the 
classical orchestral repertoire and can 
gain also a fair idea of what has been 
achieved in the musical world of yes- 
terday and today. The novelties this 
year are to include works by Eugéne 
Goossens, Elisabeth Lutyens, Walter 
Piston, Alan Rawsthorne, Edmund 
Rubbra and William Schuman. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
entr’actes. 

The controversy has now passed on 
to the judicial platform with the pub- 
lisher’s announcement prohibiting per- 
formance of the opera with this scen- 
ery in any French provincial or for- 
eign theatre. For the first time in 
its history, Pelléas has been a tre- 
mendous box-office success. 

As bewildering and as stimulating 
as a three-finged circus, the “Grande 
Saison” offered satisfaction for every 
sort of appetite. The scholasticism of 
the Versailles concerts, the romanti- 
cism of Chopin and Liszt piano recitals 
by such artists as Niedzielski, Samson 
and Brailowsky, the modernism of the 
City of Paris symphony concerts, the 
French opera and ballet, the visiting 
Italian singers, the side-show attrac- 
tions (the young conductor, serious 
nine-year-old Pierino Gamba, Larry 
Adler’s harmonica, and Ebe Stig- 
nani’s phenomenal voice) the con- 
trasts contained in American contribu- 
tions from hottest Broadway to staid- 
est Boston—all formed enough simul- 
taneous activity to make one’s head 
swim, unless one liked circuses and 
knew how to choose. 

The curtain-raiser for this tremen- 
dous show was Lily Pons who ap- 
peared with the Conservatory Or- 
chestra directed by her husband, 
André Kostelanetz in the Champs- 
Elysées Theatre. A vast audience 
turned out to greet this charming art- 
ist. She was liked in her coloratura 
repertory but criticized for a senti- 
mental interpretation of Fauré’s Roses 
d’Ispahan. 

Thanks to the backing of the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris, four festival 
concerts of French music with chor- 
uses were given by the Colonne, Con- 
servatory, Lamoureux, and Pasdeloup 


orchestras. Among the major works 
not often heard because of the 
choral requirements were Pierné’s 


L’An Mil and D’Indy’s Le Chant de 
la Cloche, both which won City of 
Paris prizes at the end of the last 
century. Completing the programs 
were Sati’s Parade, a sensation at the 
Ballets Russes in 1917, Jean Rivier’s 
recent Third Symphony scored for 
strings, Lalo’s Norwegian Rhapsody, 
and works of Auric, Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Milhaud, Ravel, Berlioz, Rous- 
sel, Chabrier, Fauré, Delvincourt, 
Dukas and Ibert. With the choruses 
available, the full versions of De- 
bussy’s Nocturnes and Ravel’s Daph- 
nis were heard. 

The festival concerts held at Ver- 
sailles in June proved that this his- 


LILY DJANEL AS 
SALOME 


Lily Djanel, who is 
having considerable 
success in Europe in 
performances of 
Tosca, Carmen and 
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Opéra Comique in 
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where she received 
15 curtain calls after 
her portrayal of 
Salomé 
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torical city presents rare advantages 
for listening to music. Among these 
are the charming Montansier Theatre, 
one of the oldest in France, restored 
in 1936, and the chapel of the cha- 
teau which forms an adorable setting 
for religious music. In addition, near 
the left wing of the chateau at the be- 
ginning of the park, the Orangerie, a 
large V-shaped, high-vaulted hall 
built by Mansart, where Louis XIV 
stored his orange trees in winter, and 
the open-air Bosquet des Rocailles are 
admirably suited for restoring histori- 
cal music of a popular, robust char- 
acter. 


Two Versailles Series 


Two Versailles societies are de- 
voted to the organization of concerts 
as well as other artistic manifesta- 
tions each summer. One, founded by 
Madame Becheau la Fonta, presented 
in the Montansier Theatre a piano re- 
cital by Niedzielski and two chamber 
music concerts by the Loewenguth 
String Quartet; and in the Bosquet, 
a historical concert comprising “bru- 
nette” airs, harpsichord and flute 
pieces and hunting-horn calls. A thun- 
der-storm unfortunately played havoc 
with the open-air concert, driving the 
audience into the draughty Orangerie 
for refuge. There, in utter darkness, 
René Leroy’s flute, bravely contending 
with the claps of thunder and the 
howling of the wind, brought solace 
to wearers of drenched period dresses 
and young uniformed members of a 
military company in attendance. 


The more recently formed Société 
des Concerts de Versailles (its first 
musical season was held in 1937) gave 
concerts of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century French composers in the 
chapel and in the Orangerie. Works 
of Lully, Leclair, Charpentier, Cou- 
perin, Rameau and Lalande were 
heard. Taking part were the André 
Girard chamber orchestra, choral so- 
cieties directed by Y. Gouverné, Eliza- 
beth Brasseur and Abbé Roussel, and 
a choice list of soloists among whom 
were the singers Flore Wend, Jacque- 
line Cellier, Odette Turba-Rabier, 
Renée Murgier, Yvon le Marc’Ha- 
dour, Giséle Peyron, the violinist Ro- 
land Charmy and Marcel Dupré. 

The series was climaxed with the 
revelation of two works, the Dies 
Irae by Lully, and the Dixit Dominus 
by Lalande, which have been forgot- 
ten since the French revolution. One 
was struck by the power and nobility 
of the Lully work, and by the opposi- 
tion of choral and solo writing and 
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Musical Clashes Excite Paris 


the alert melodic designs in Lalande’s 
oratorio. Completing the program 
were Lalande’s quaint Symphony on 
old Noéls, and charming organ pieces 
by Dumont, Le Bégue, Marchant, 
Raison, Dandrieu, Couperin le Grand, 
Clerambault and Daquin played by 
Marcel Dupré. The orchestra, chorus 
and soloists were directed by Gustave 
Cloez. 

The success of this season’s Ver- 
sailles concerts augurs well for the 
future. Proof has been furnished of 
the existence of neglected treasures 
which need to be unearthed and 
which could find no better a setting. 
The organizers look forward to ex- 
tending the artistic season at Ver- 
sailles so as to cover all branches 
of art, modern as well as retrospec- 
tive, and thereby underline the con- 
tinuity of French thought. It is 
hoped, also, to institute periodically, 
following the national season, an in- 
ternational one crowned with a Grand 
Prix de Versailles. 


Henri Barraud’s Mystére des Saints 
Innocents, poem by Charles Péguy, 
produced for the first time by the Na- 
tional Orchestra under Manuel Ro- 
senthal’s direction in the Champs- 
Elysées Theatre stands out as one of 
the most beautiful and important of 
the new works heard this season. The 
sincerity and profound emotion per- 
meating the score, the fine workman- 
ship, and the composer’s style, suc- 
cessfully marrying the beauty of ar- 
chaic modes to a modern treatment, in 
which tonal and rhythmical freedom 
evolve within a well-planned struc- 
ture, are some of the qualities which 
raise this short oratorio above the av- 
erage. As in his Offrande heard last 
season, what he has to say is vital 
enough to keep the science with which 
he says it in the background. 


New Works Heard 


An experimental club, named Le 
Club d’Essai, presented a concert of 
a new group of young composers call- 
ing themselves Contacts in the Ecole 
Normale de Musique. Your corre- 
spondent, arriving late, found the 
presentation of the new group by Rog- 
er Lannes and Serge Moreux still 
going on. The hall was packed and 
many leading musicians and critics 
were present. M. Moreux paid trib- 
ute to Bela Bartok under whose post- 
humous leadership the concert was 
planned, and whose sonata for two 
pianos and percussion opened the pro- 
gram. 

Following the sonata, two poems by 
René Char set to sound by Pierre 
Boulez for voice, piano, “ondes” and 
percussion were given. In the first 
piece, Evadné, everything extreme 
was considered worth while: the top 
and the bottom of the piano, for ex- 
ample, singing on one note (lest the 
voice be considered a melodic instru- 
ment) and sudden violence of punctua- 
tion. One might have thought it was 
word-painting if one could have heard 
the words. In his second piece how- 
ever, Conduites, Mr. Boulez gave evi- 
dence of musical feeling which de- 
serves encouragement. 

Yvette Grimaud, young nianist fre- 
quently heard in concerts of modern 
music, was represented by Song of 
Space in two parts for voice, piano, 
and the inevitable “ondes.” (The 
is an electrical instrument on 
the order of the Hammond organ or 
the Theremin, but more highly per- 
fected for melodic playing.) Mlle. 
Grimaud’s music is composed of long 
sinewy lines, somewhat oriental in 
character, thin and intimate with bird- 
like tinkling accompaniment. The 
burr of an airplane above was disturb- 
ing as one could not always tell 
whether it was the plane or the 
“ondes” one was hearing. One senses 





Messiaen 
without the latter’s complication. 
A ballet, Le Livre des Eaux by L. 


the influence of Olivier 


André Marcel, closed the program. 
This work, comprising six parts, is 
scored for two pianos, vibraphone, 
percussion and “ondes.” It was de- 
cidedly an evening of electrical waves. 
Mr. Marcel’s suite is descriptive, 
noisy in places, and full of abuses of 
the vibraphone, the sugary sound of 
which leaves that uncomfortable feel- 
ing caused by over-sweetened des- 
serts. Strange to say, a certain monot- 
ony and similarity hovered over the 
whole program, due perhaps as much 
to the choice of instrumentation as 
to the composers’ turn of thought. In 
spite of the electricity and the “con- 
tacts” no fuses were blown. 

Among visiting virtuosi, Yehudi 
Menuhin and Georges Enesco were 
admired for their performance of Bee- 
thoven’s violin concerto given in Chail- 
lot Palace with the Colonne orchestra, 
Enesco conducting. Mr. Menuhin’s 
tone, calm, resonant and beautiful, and 
Mr. Enesco’s sincere musicianship 
fused into a unified expression. 


Stokowski Conducts 


Leopold Stokowski surprised both 
his admirers and critics by conduct- 
ing a classical performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony with the 
Conservatory Orchestra which ex- 
cluded neither flame nor _ brilliant 
showmanship. Parisians did not, how- 
ever, care for his interpretation of ]. 
S. Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, nor for his personalized ar- 
rangement of excerpts from Tristan. 

Arthur Honegger has been brought 
into the limelight by an excellent per- 
formance of his Jeanne au Biicher in 
the Champs-Elysées Theatre, and by 
a performance of King David in its 
original scoring for chamber orches- 
tra in the Salle ‘Gaveau. Many 
critics, including your correspondent, 
prefer this original version. 

Three thousand young boy singers, 
garbed in white and massed upon the 
Chaillot Palace stage at a concert of 
the Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de 
Bois formed an impressive tableau and 
at the same time a neat argument for 
universal brotherhood. A special bal- 
cony had been erected on the stage, 
which was packed, as were also the 
stairs leading up to it at both ends 
and the stage proper extending over 
the orchestra pit. The Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra was in front of this mass of 
children practically in the theatre it- 
self, stretched lengthwise from one 
side to the other. A high podium for 
the conductor was built on a line with 
the first row of seats. 

In his customary talk which accom- 
panies his concerts, Abbé Maillet, 
leader and founder of the Petits Chan- 
teurs, underlined the significance of 
the concert as a step toward promot- 
ing peace in the world through a 
common love of the finest in music 
and through the joy of working and 
singing together. “The children,” he 
says, “who have participated in this 
reunion will return to their provinces 
or distant lands no longer content with 
any sort of music and will carry with 
them precious memories.” Next year 
the Abbé expects to reunite 7,000 little 
singers with delegations arriving from 
the United States and various points 
of the globe. It is vain to compare 
such a children’s chorus with an adult 
group. Often the sonority was not as 
rich and blended as the visual picture 
would lead one to expect. Musical 
deficiencies were noticeable particu- 
larly in the difficult Offertoire in 
Fauré’s Requiem. Darius Milhaud’s 
cantata The Two Cities was well pre- 
sented by a group of 50 selected mem- 
bers. The musical summit of the 
concert was the a cappella motet O 
Jesu Christe by the XVth century 
composer, Van Berchem, sung by the 
3,000. This broad music was expres- 
sively accented, and proved that a 
mass of voices need not necessarily be 
unwieldy. 
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TWO OPERAS ATTRACT CROWDS 


By Crcit EFFINGER 


CENTRAL CITY 

HE historic old opera house at 

I Central City, deep in the 

Colorado mountains, came _ to 

life again on July 4 with the bell of 

the town crier announcing the first 

curtain of the 12th annual Central 

City Play Festival. The opera was 
Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

The old mining town had been 
buzzing with holiday visitors from all 
over the country. There were tour- 
ists who came to see the town itself 
with its gold mines, some abandoned, 
some still working; there were mem- 
bers of the chorus, orchestra, cast and 
production staff, radio, press, and 
management personnel. All the shops 
and bars were going full tilt, and the 
Teller House, which in 1873 welcomed 
President Grant, the street in front 
paved in gold bricks, was a center 
of much activity. There the famous 
Face On the Barroom Floor was lit 
up. Socialites from near and far, 
dressed in period costumes of gold 
rush days, provided interest for other 
hundreds who were on hand to look 
on from the outside. 


Across the street at the Williams 
Stables, Lloyd Shaw and his well 
known square dancers from the 


Cheyenne School in Colorado Springs 
had just finished entertaining the 
crowds, when from the opera house 
balcony above the street Colorado’s 
Governor Lee Knous and Mayor 
Quigg Newton, of Denver, formally 
opened the three weeks festival. 


Fidelio Fine Production 


For several weeks the staff had 
been “on location” preparing the two 
operas of the festival, Fidelio and 
Flotow’s Martha. Frank St. Leger 
was back to produce his ninth and 
tenth operas at the gold town. With 
him to work on both productions were 
other old friends at Central City; 
Herbert Graf to do the staging, 
Donald Oenslager to do the sets and 
costumes, and Emil Cooper to con- 
duct. Karl Kritz conducted two 
Fidelio performances. 

It is generally felt that Fidelio was 
one of the finest productions in the 
history of the play festivals, recalling 
the unforgettable Orpheus in 1941. 
With Beethoven’s opera there is no 
middle ground; anything but a superb 
performance of it is likely to be a 
trying experience. The Central City 
performance was one of such beauty 
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A rehearsal of Martha, in the setting 
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Frank St. Leger and Herbert Graf 
beside the advertisement of their 
undertaking 


and impact as to mark it forever in 
one’s memory. 

It was, of course, on the shoulders 
of Emil Cooper, more than anyone 
else, that the excellence of the per- 
formance depended. His complete 
command at all times, and his sense 
and control of all the factors which 
make music take shape and meaning 
were of such high order as to make 
a wonderful musical experience then 
and there. 

Regina Resnik sang in the leading 
role of Leonore. Her rich, powerful 
voice, well suited to the part, was 
often truly magnificent. It is a role 
which carries with it considerable 
responsibility in sustaining the move- 
ment of the opera, and she came 
through with real credit. The only 
flaw in her performance was a ten- 
dency to over-act at points of lesser 
intensity, thus enervating the effect of 
the high emotional spots which she 
did so very well. 


In a very ingratiating manner Lois 
Hunt combined freshness, natural 
acting, and a fine voice to make the 
part of Marzelline a bright and 
satisfying one. She used her ease of 
stage presence and singing to the 
complete approval of the audience. 
Lorenzo Alvary in the role of Rocco 
played with her to perfection. Well 
known in this part, Alvary was very 
consistent, dramatically and musically 
convincing. 

Brian Sullivan as Florestan dis- 
played a powerful, brilliant tenor and 
did some fine acting. In the other 
leads were Kenneth Schon as Pizarro, 
making his first Central City appear- 
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tor; 


Kritz, 


by Donald Oenslager 





assistant conduc- 
Hopper, 
wood columnist, and Margue- 
rite Piazza, 
for Frances Greer in several! 
Martha performances 
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Frances Greer, Frederick Mc- 
Farlane and Claramae Turner 





Emil Cooper 


ance, Philip Kinsman as Don Fer- 
nando and Leslie Chabay as Jacquino, 
both heard before in these festivals. 
All turned in excellent performances, 
rounding out a well balanced cast. 

There were notable moments in 
this production. Among those which 
stood out were the canon quartet, 
strikingly staged and sung, and the 
difficult Leonore scena in the first act. 
The singing of the prisoners’ chorus 
was of high order and here again 
staging and musical excellence had 
dramatic impact. The final scene was 
one of the most moving in _ this 
writer’s experience. 

Alternating with Fidelio in the 
three week run, Martha, with its gay 
musical comedy flavor, was a very 
popular choice. One found here also 
a finely balanced cast. 

Frances Greer 


and Claramae 


Turner made a good pair as Martha 
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A scene from Fidelio 




























































Photos by Louise Pote 
A view of the opera house 


Lorenzo Alvary, the Rocco; Mme. Marion 

Freschl, head of the voice department of 

Curtis Institute; Saul Caston, conductor 

of the Denver Symphony, and Lois Hunt, 
the Marzellina 


and Nancy. Miss Greer used her 
beautiful voice expressively and 
graced the stage with her acting and 
charm. When Miss Greer was forced 
to cancel several appearances because 
of laryngitis, Marguerite Piazza 
stepped in, singing a matinee the 
same day she was discovered as a 
guest in the town, and carrying on for 
the last four performances. Lucrezia 
Bori was in the audience that matinee 
and was among those to applaud the 
young soprano. 

Miss Turner kept things moving, 
whether with Martha or _ with 
Plunckett, played in rollicking manner 

(Continued on page 27) 














with Regina Resnik as Leonore and Brian 
Sullivan as Florestan 
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Stadium Ends Successful Season 


Photos by B. A. Bakalar 


Joseph Szigeti, who made 
his Stadium debut in the 
Brahms Concerto 


N Aug. 10 the 30th consecutive 

season of Lewisohn Stadium con- 
certs by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony was successfully concluded 
This year 38-and-one-half of the 40 
concests scheduled took place, in con- 
trast to the hectic struggles with the 
weather last summer. 

A Viennese night conducted by Rob- 
ert Stolz and in good part ccmposed 
by him was the fare for Stadium goers 
on July 5. This reviewer likes a lol- 
lypop now and then, but an entire eve- 
ning of them is likely to cloy, especial- 
ly when much of the sweet is of in- 
ferior quality. Only three selections 
—the Fledermaus Overture, the Blue 
Danube and Tales of the Vienna 
Woods were by Johann Strauss, while 
more than half of the entire program 
bore Mr. Stolz’s name. Soloists were 
Margit Bokor, soprano, and Emanuel 
List, bass. Miss Bokor was heard to 
good effect in Tales of the Vienna 
Woods, Lehar’s I Am in Love, 
Katscher’s When Day Is Done, and 
Stolz’s The Woods of Vienna Are 
Calling. Mr. List, in excellent form, 
sang songs by Stolz, Eysler, Engel- 
Berger and Reinhardt. Mr. Stolz led 
the orchestra ia works by other com- 
posers and himself, the latter including 
a large number of selections from his 
operetta, Wild Violets. The audience 
numbered 13,500. 

The magic which surrounds the 
name of Gershwin brought 18,300 de- 
votees to the Stadium on their an- 
nual pilgrimage which this year took 
place on July 7. Mr. Smallens, thor- 
oughly at home in a Gershwin eve- 
ning—he has conducted all such events 
in previous years at the Stadium—put 
the orchestra through its paces in 
Strike Up the Band, An American in 
Paris, and the Cuban Overture. Jesus 


Maria Sanroma, pianist, played the 
Concerto in F with telling effect. 
Other soloists were Todd Duncan 


and June McMechin, soprano, who is 
reported to be a “discovery” of Mr. 
Duncan. She sang the Summer Time 
solo, and joined with Mr. Duncan in 
Bess, You Is My Woman Now. Mr. 
Duncan’s offerings were It Ain't 
Necessarily So, and I’ve Got Plenty 
of Nuttin. He was in his customary 
good voice. This year’s Gershwin 
testival was the first in eight years 
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Yara Bernette, pianist, is 
congratulated by 
ander Smallens 





Alex- 


soloists 


B. A. Bakaiar 
Helen Traubel and Hans Schwieger 
offer mutual felicitations 


for which the followers have num- 
bered less than 19,000, several hundred 
of them either having died since last 
year or having journeyed to distant 
parts for the season. 

Frederick Jacobi’s Concertino for 
piano and string orchestra had its first 
New York performance at the concert 
on July 8, with Irene Jacobi as solo- 
ist. It was a pleasant but highly de- 
rivative work, with frequent echoes 
of Rachmaninoff, both in its harmonic 
coloring and development. The audi- 
ence liked the final movement, a Tar- 
antella, so well that Mrs. Jacobi re- 
peated it. Weber’s Oberon Overture, 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony made 
up the rest of the program. Alexander 
Smallens conducted vigorously, but 
the orchestra rose to no great heights 
at any period during the evening. Mr. 
Jacobi acknowledged the applause for 
his work. 

A newcomer to the Stadium drew 
deserved ovations on July 9 from an 
audience made small by threats of 
rain. She was Yara Bernette, .bril- 
liant Brazilian pianist, who had mad: 
her New York debut during the win- 
ter and who added to her laurels on 
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Giuseppe De Luca and 
Jan Peerce, Italian Night 





Whittemore and Lowe 


Madama Butterfly. Below, 


Participants in the concert performance of 
the entire cast 
bows. Inset, Dimitri Mitropoulos with Eleanor 
Steber and Felix Knight 
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this first appearance hereabouts with 
orchestra. She played the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto with Alex- 
ander Smallens conducting, and im- 
mediately made her authority and 
inusicianship felt in the opening pages. 
Brilliance of technique was evident 
throughout and specially appropriate 
in the third movement. The pianist’s 
sensitivity was equally to the fore in 
the contemplative second movement, 
not an easy vehicle to make effective 
in the open air. For her muscularity, 
tempered by musical feeling, for her 
penetration into the various moods of 
the music, and for her clear, ringing 
tone, Miss Bernette is a pianist to 
be admired and watched. She added 
encores by Beethoven and Villa Lobos. 
Mr. Smallens conducted the Handel 
Water Music and the Franck Sym- 
phony. 

On July 10, 13,000 attentive list- 
eners sat so quietly that the occa- 
sional planes overhead seemed all the 
more an outrage because of the music 
they were obscuring. This was a 
Brahms night, calculated to be popu- 
lar, what with Joseph Szigeti play- 
ing the Violin Concerto. What could 
not have been entirely calculated was 
the rapport which existed between 
soloist, orchestra and audience in this 
music which grows more into the pub- 
lic consciousness and affection every 
year. Mr. Szigeti played superbly— 
a performance which touched the 
heights and remained there. With 
serious intent and with a mastery 
which swept all thought of technical 
perfection into an interpretation of the 
utmost grandeur, he held the audience 
spellbound. Seldom in any concert 
hall or outdoor auditorium does one 
hear playing and sense musical feeling 
like this. The violinist was obviously 
moved at his reception and added 
three unaccompanied encores, two by 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Ricci takes a bow while Paul 
Lavalle approves 


Ruggiero 


Bach and the Paganini Caprice No. 
24. Mr. Smallens was entirely in the 
vein for not only was the concerto 
accompaniment all one could wish but 
his readings of the Tragic Overture 
and particularly the Fourth Sym- 
phony were sympathetic, sound and 
exceptionally affecting. It was there- 
fore one of the prize evenings of the 
season, 

Four singers combined their talents 
with those of Mr. Smallens and the 
orchestra on July 12 to present the 
second annual Italian Night—a pro- 
gram made up, for the most part, of 
familiar operatic excerpts and arias. 
Honors went to Jan Peerce, tenor, and 
Giuseppe de Luca, baritone, for dis- 
tinctive singing on the part of the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Dear Musical America: 


“As they grow older, they grow 
better.” Don’t you wish someone 
would say that about you? I do. 
That’s a nice compliment, whether 
for a wine, a man, or a fiddle. And 
it was the double tribute paid to 
Serge Koussevitzky on his 73rd 
birthday and to the fine old instru- 
ments given him by Abram Chasins 
and Constance Keene. At the 
Berkshire Festival morning re- 
hearsal on July 26, the good doctor 
received both. The cello, Mr. 
Chasins’ gift, is 27 years older 
than Koussevitzky; the violin adds 
77 to his 73. The gifts will be the 
nucleus of a collection to be used 
by the students at the Berkshire 
Center, where Mr. Chasins was a 
member of the first faculty in 1940 
and Miss Keene studied in 1941. 
The violin came from Dr. Seymour 
Rogers of New York and the cello 
from Dr. Henry H. Stevens of 
Yarmouth Port, Mass. 

Did you ever notice, by the way, 
how many doctors own fine old 
stringed instruments ? Or give them 
away? There must be. some vital 
connection between music and 
medicine. If I can find it, maybe 
I’ll live to be as old as that fiddle, 
improving all the time, of course. 
I only have 100 years to go, did 
you know that? 

+ * * 


I could have believed it of Holly- 
wood, but when the advertisements 
plugging the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera were brought to my atten- 
tion, my left eyebrow raised right 
up to my horn (also left). As an 
example, this is how the press out 
Ohio way described to its readers 
the goings-on in an opera called 
Aida written by a Mr. Verdi: “He 
Spurned a Princess and a Throne 
for the Love of a Slave! Sparkling 
Spicy Ballet. Tomorrow night, 
The Love of Three Kings.” This 
latter work was something about 
“FORBIDDEN ROMANCE! A 
woman so wildly in love that she 
tisks her all in the arms of her 
husband’s enemy.” 

On another evening something 
by the name of Carmen was pro- 
duced. This concerned “Carmen, 
the bewitching vamp who loves all 
men. SHE LIVES TO LOVE! 
A dramatic, intriguing romance of 
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old Spain. Languorous melodies 
. colorful pageant of the bull 
fight . . . the dance of the castanets 


by twelve beautiful ballerinas . . 

the stirring parade of toreadors. 
The Opera of Torrid Passions 
Wherein Love Is Dear and Life 
Is Cheap! ! !’ In Trovatore “AD- 
VENTURE BLAZES.” Listeners 
are cautioned not to miss “The 
Anvil Chorus which is sung in the 
gypsy camps, The burning of the 
witch at the stake, The gypsy 
queen’s revenge, Battle of Biscay, 


The Poison Ring, The Amazon 
dungeon and MANY MORE 
THRILLS.” The _ heroine of 


Madama Butterfly fell on evil times 
because, “Her mistake was LOV- 
ING—not wisely but too well. 
The charming love story of the 
steadfast Japanese miss and an un- 


true American naval officer hus- 
band.” 
Well, if it was attendance the 


blurbs were aiming at, they suc- 
ceeded. One of the most successful 
seasons in years, an imp tells us. 

* * * 

When the Fort Worth Opera 
Association sets out to do things— 
things such as producing operas— 
it does them in keeping with the 
Texas tradition. That means, ac- 
cording to our best information, 
that the lavish scale is accented. 
For instance, in its recent staging 
of La Traviata dozens upon dozens 
of fresh gardenias were used in the 
banquet scene, and then when it 
came time to put on Madama But- 
terfly, huge armloads of flowers 
were used for the anticipated home- 
coming. The accomplishment is 
worthy of being copied, but it is 
perhaps too much to expect that 
we in the north can duplicate such 
appointments. Gardenias are harder 
to come by up here than down 
Texas way, and huge armloads of 
flowers,—well, we'll scrape along 
the best we can with a half dozen 
roses from the hothouse and leave 
such botanical extravaganza to 
places Ike Texas, Southern Califor- 
nia and the Sunny South. 

oi 


In Memphis, Tenn., a _ cotton 
carnival band concert was thrown 
into confusion recently when a 
queen bee and several thousand of 
her followers decided to join the 
audience. While people scattered, 
a patrolman: who knows the ways 
of bees took charge and _ finally 
succeeded in planting the swarm 
on a tree. Just what the band 
was playing was not mentioned, but 
even if the musicians weren’t in 
the midst of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee, I'll 
wager they broke into it as soon as 
the crowd reassembled ! 

a a oe 


The following item may be 
classified in the signs of the times 
category: Two years ago the Con- 
necticut General Assembly appro- 
priated $150,000 to erect a museum 
to house the collection of antique 
automobiles owned by James Mel- 
ton and which he offered to donate 
to the state. Now, what with the 
retrenchment, recession and spirit 
of economy abroad, the Legislature 
is considering a bill to revoke the 
appropriation. I’ve seen one or 
two of the specimens from the 
Melton collection and think they 
are well-worth looking at and 
heartily agree with the editorial 
writer on The Hartford Times 
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“T'll give you just one minute for you and your danged orchestra 
to get out of there!" 


who expressed the hope that Mr. 
Melton will keep his cars “where 
neither moth nor rust can cor- 
rupt, until Connecticut again feels 
flush enough to go on the pleasant 
financial joy ride to the Melton 
Motor Museum.” ; 
x * x 
A keen sense of timing is a re- 
quisite of any concert artist. 
Claudio Arrau gave ample proof 
of this on his recent Australian 
tour. I quote from the Sydney 
Morning Herald of July 2: 


SPECIAL PERFORMANCE: 


While Kubelik (conductor) 
and Arrau (pianist) were re- 
hearsing with the orchestra in 


Sydney yesterday, the conductor’s 
baton flew out of his hand and 
landed behind the piano. 

There were just four bars to 
go before Arrau’s solo part com- 
menced. 

But he jumped from his seat, 
slid round behind the piano, 
retrieved the baton while the or- 
chestra continued to play and 
came in on his note at the exact 
moment. 


a oh 

Not as an assignment or from 
any feelings of duty at all, I read a 
mystery story the other day called 
Bedeviled or some such—you can 
see why the title caught my fancy. 
It’s. by Libbie Block and, what 
should interest you, it’s all about 


musicians. But it’s one of the 
silliest I’ve ever come across. Not 
necessarily the plot  itself—I 


wouldn’t know about whether a girl 
would just have to murder the wife 
of a famous conductor because she 
(the wife) was deliberately stealing 
the love of the girl’s fiancé, a 
gifted young composer. What’s 
silly is Miss Block’s idea of the 
music world and life as she is 
lived therein—or maybe I’m wrong. 
Perhaps a famous conductor has 
such power that he could blacklist a 
composer and, as Miss Block puts 
it “make it impossible for him to be 
concertized by any other leading 
orchestra”. Mebbe. I'll bet con- 
ductors wish they could control 
other orchestras so well. Let 
alone their own, however. 

Then what do you think of this 
statement: “As for performing the 
works of a 28-year-old talent, only 


Willem Himbert (the conductor ) 
would dare it.” Seems to me that 
the age of the composer has noth- 
ine to do with it. The author 
slides off the point more often than 
not. And did you ever hear of any 
famous conductor who refused to 
conduct or even hear music for ten 
years after his wife’s death; was 
saved from his hermit tendencies 
only by his young daughter’s plead- 
ing after his second wife’s murder ? 
I never did. But maybe there is a 
femme that fatale. Should we 
cherchez her and set her on the 
track of a few baton-wavers? 
* * * 

This item rightfully ought to ap- 
pear in your news or educational 
columns, but the kernel of it is so 
delightfully surrounded by person- 
ality expressed in meticulously 
beautiful handwriting that I can- 
not resist quoting some of Mr. 
Egon Petri’s letter about kis new 
appointment at Mills College as 
Pianist in Residence. He left Cor- 
nell in July 1946, intending to give 
up teaching and do nothing but 
concertize—had 40 dates lined up 
and then became ill. Doctors for- 
bade him to tour, so he will not play 
in public except in Mills, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

“My heart is perfectly sound 
again”, he goes on, “but my old 
Russian gall-bladder trouble, which 
I contracted in 1924 by over-in- 
dulging in caviar, vodka and za- 
kuski (hors d’oeuvres, Russian 
style), popped up again and as the 
only cure is a strict diet .. . I am 
rather relieved to be rid of concert 
tours. .. . So you may, if you wish, 
publish a nice obituary notice of the 
late concert pianist, E. P. As a 
teacher I intend to pass my (I hope 
few) remaining years quietly and 
I hope not quite uselessly, in Cali- 
fornia.” 

It seemed a shame to bring that 
down to “E. P. has retired from the 
concert stage and will devote all 
his time to teaching at Mills Col- 
lege”. Long years and much use- 
fulness to you, Egon Petri, is the 
wish of your 


—_— 





Cincinnati Ends Brilliant Opera Series 


By Mary L&IGHTON 


CINCINNATI 
FTER sstarting its twenty-sixth 
year on June 29 with a brilliant 
opening week, the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera continued five more weeks 
with repeats of favorite operas and 
eight other operas added to the reper- 
tory for the season. 

The first Saturday Il Trovatore, 
under the direction of Wilfred Pelletier, 
while not too exciting dramatically, 
afforded the height of vocal opulence 
for the week. The cast was excep- 
tionally brilliant. Rose Bampton is our 
best Leonora. Her vocal artistry is at 
its peak in the challenging phrasing 
of the Leonora lines and her stage 
presence lends convincing dignity and 
poise to the part. Kurt Baum was in 
top form as Manrico. Enzo Masche- 
rini, newcomer this year, won favor 
with the large audience as the Count 
di Luna. Bruna Castagna’s expertly 
controlled singing and acting of Azu- 
cena highlighted the dramatic impact 
of stage events. Virgilio Lazzari as 
usual succeeded in making Ferrando 
a major factor in the plot motivation. 
Mildred Ippolito and Francesco Curci 
were Inez and Ruiz. 

During the second week, Rigoletto, 
Martha, Traviata and Faust were 
given. The week of July 13 ushered 
in Bohéme. Tosca and Tannhauser 
were added the fourth week and Sam- 
son and Delilah in the fifth week. 
Changes in casts offered interesting 
fare in repeat performances, which 
Cincinnatians relish because it gives 
welcome opportunity to compare di- 
verse interpretations of principal roles 
and to hear new artists. 

Enzo Mascherini has won unusual 


acclaim on his first appearances here 
this season and has taken his place 
among top favorites in Cincinnati 
opera-goers’ preferences. 

Paul Breisach conducted the sea- 
son’s first Rigoletto July 6 with au- 
thoritative style and musical insight. 
Robert Weede won ovations for his 
fine singing and acting of the title 
role. Nino Scattalini sang the Duke 
of Mantua part for the first time 
here. While his acting was a bit un- 
seasoned he gave an impressive ac- 
count of the Verdi music in matters of 
phrasing and general musicianship. 
Virgil Lazzari’s Sparafucile was a 
highlight of the performance. Jo- 
sephine Antoine was the Gilda. Others 
in the cast of principals were Wilfred 
Engleman as Monterone; Thelma 
Altman, who was a‘rich-voiced Mad- 
dalena. Minor roles were handled 
competently by Mildred Ippolito as 
Giovanna and the Countess Ceprano; 
Luigi Cesare as Marullo and Fran- 
cesco Curci as Borsa. 

In a later performance of Rigoletto, 
Enzo Mascherini sang the title role 
with sumptuous vocal quality and 
well directed acting. And on the 
same night Eugene Conley gave a fine 
impersonation of the Duke and sang 
with impressive style and vocal as- 
surance. 

Mr. Breisach’s conducting was 
again the inspiration for a_ highly 
entertaining performance of Martha 
July 8. Principals in the cast were 
Josephine Antoine as Lady Harriet; 
Eugene Conley as Lionel; Thelma 
Altman as Nancy; Louis D’Angelo as 
Lord Tristan; Carlton Gauld as 
Plunkett and Wilfred Engleman as 
the sheriff. 
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doubtless remain one of the highlights 
of the season. The cast was excellent. 
Lucia Evangelista as Violetta shared 
honors with Charles Kullman and Mr. 
Mascherini, as Alfredo and Germont 
pére. Miss Evangelista is not only a 
fine singing artist but an actress with 


charm and aé_ keen sense of the 
dramatic. The virile, resonant quality 
of Mr. Mascherini’s voice and his 


imposing stage manner offered one of 
the best impersonations of Germont 
pére here to date and won him a big 
ovation after the Di Provenza il mar 
aria in the second act. 

With a particularly compatible cast 
the first performance of Faust on 
July 12, under Maestro Cleva, came 
off with unusual success. Eugene 
Conley as Faust, Nicola Moscona as 
Mephisto, Mary Henderson as 
Marguerite, Mildred [Ippolito as 
Martha and Wilfred Engleman as 
Wagner, who frequently sing these 
roles here, were in fine form. 
Giuseppe Valdengo, a newcomer, sang 
admirably and acted the Valentin role 
with commanding vigor. 

The first Bohéme of the season 
July 17 was below what Cincinnati 
has come to expect after many stellar 
performances in past seasons. Charles 
Kullman as Rodolfo, George Czaplicki 
as Marcello, Virgil Lazzari as Colline 
and Wilfred Engleman as Schaunard 
contributed engaging realism to the 
cameraderie of the Bohemians and 
Louis D’Angelo was highly amusing 
in his Benoit and Alcindoro charac- 
terizations. 

Norina Greco, though an admirable 
artist in some roles failed to reflect 
the Mimi characteristics with a suf- 
ficient amount of conviction to erase 
the memory of other excellent Mimis 
we have had. Nor was Tina Paggi 
up to the par of the Zoo Opera’s best 
Musettas. 

Tosca, given its first presentation 
of the season July 22, under Mr. 
Cleva, had Norina Greco in the title 
role for the first time here, with 
Charles Kullman and Angelo Pilotto 
again as Mario and Scarpia. In ap- 
pearance and stage manner Miss 
Greco fails to make Tosca credible. 
Her voice is a bit light for the part 
and takes on an edgy quality when 
forced. However, she sings it with 
fine musical sensitivity and an aware- 
ness to the dramatic intensity which 
at least she attempted to reach. After 
an uneven start her singing worked 
up an exceedingly well done Vissi 
d’arte in the second act. Louis 
D’Angelo’s top ranking _histrionic 
ability showed to advantage as the 
Sacristan. 


Jessner Sings Elisabeth 
The authoritative tempos and buoy- 


ant pacing Paul Breisach provided in 
the music, and the Wagnerian artistry 


of Irene Jessner, were the stellar 
points of the season’s first Tann- 
hauser. Otherwise the performance 


varied between poor and good in stage 
collaboration. Expansion of orchestra 
and chorus and more rehearsals are 
necessary if the work is to maintain 
appropriate dignity. 

Coe Glade was in top form vocally 
as Venus and Frederick Jagel did his 
best singing as Tannhauser in the 
first act which was coupled with fine 
choreographic display provided by 
Lucien Prideaux, Lydia Arlova and 
their ballet colleagues. George 
Czaplicki gave a creditable account 
of Wolfram and Nicola Moscona an 
imposing Landgrave. 

A high peak of the season was 
reached in the first Samson and 
Delilah July 30. It surpassed its best 
predecessors for brilliance, daring, 
spectacular dancing, impressive sing- 
ing, magnificent orchestral playing 
and narrative realism under Mr. 
Cleva. Both in appearance and vocal 
potency Winifred Heidt and Ramon 
Vinay make an ideal team as Delilah 








Kolling, Lehker & Toy 
Mary Henderson as Marguerite in gar- 
den scene, with Eugene Conley as Faust 


and Samson. Their compatible 
imagination and skill brought about 
one of the finest second acts of this 


opera ever presented here. Miss 
Heidt has traveled far since an 
enviable career was _ predicted for 


her when she made her local debut in 
opera here. 

While her scale still needs a bit of 
hinging between top and_ bottom 
registers, she has a voice of tremen- 
dous power, gorgeous coloring and 
unusual expressive vitality. This 
coupled with her stage glamour and 
alluring costumes made her about as 
seductive a temptress as connoisseurs 
could desire. 

Mr. Vinay has the towering height 
and physique required for a realistic 
Samson. And by employing his beau- 
tifully textured voice with convincing 
fervor and dramatic purpose, he lent 
memorable moments to the perform- 
ance. Angelo Bilotto was the High 
Priest of Dagon. 

The frenetic choreographic episode 
of the last act greatly accentuated the 
climactic forcefulness of the finale, 
thanks to Lucien Prideaux and Lydia 
Arlova. A lion’s share of the credit 
went to Fausto Cleva for his reward- 
ing grasp of the score and his con- 
ductorial skill in manipulating such 
a carefully integrated and: outstand- 
ingly dynamic performance. 





More American Singers 
For European Appearances 


The current trend of American 
opera singers leaving for European 
shores for appearances at continental 
opera houses gains further impetus 
with the announcement that the Termi 
di Caracalle in Rome, Italy, has re- 
cently engaged five American artists 
for appearances there this summer in 
open-air productions. Two of these 
artists are of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, namely, the dramatic 
soprano Florence Kirk and dramatic 
tenor Kurt Baum. Others of the 
group are Eva De Luca and Jane 
Frazier, respectively lyric and colora- 
tura sopranos of the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company; and Betty 
Dubrow, mezzo-soprano, known on 
the radio as “Gloria” of the Spitalny 
“Hour of Charm”. 





Rosamund Chapin Sings 
At Jacob’s Pillow 


In an English version prepared 
specially by herself, Rosamund Chap- 
pin sang Isolde in a performance of 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde at the 
Jacob’s Pillow Theatre on Aug. 1 
and 8. The previous week, she sang 
Venus in the first act of Tannhauser. 
On both occasions, she was assisted 
by Edward Dudley, tenor, and Paul 
Weiner, music director. Preceding the 
Tannhauser performance, the Jacob’s 
Pillow Dance Festival, Arthur Ma- 
honey and Thalia Mara, directors, 
presented dances by Devi Dja and 
Iris Mabry. 
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In Vienna Music Festival 


Honegger and Hindemith Works of 
Recent Years Are Performed With 
Latter Conducting Vienna Symphony 
In His Own Compositions 


By H. A. FIECHTNER 

VIENNA 

OR a fortnight the Konzerthaus, 
Vienna’s largest concert hall, had 
been decorated with the flags of 
seven nations participating in this 
musical festival. It was the first of 
its kind since the end of the war and 
we have every reason to hope that it 
will not have been the last, and that 
next year even more composers will 
participate. Only a native is in a posi- 
tion to realize the difficulties that had 


to be overcome before the event 
could take place. Its smooth and 
almost undisturbed progress (only a 


few changes of the program had to be 
made) is due to the initiative of the 
Konzerthaus Gesellschaft as well as 
to the support of the Allied author- 
ities. Particularly the British Council 
and the American Cultural Depart- 
ment did a great deal to render this 
event a success. 

The two selections of music that 
lent the festival a solemn and worthy 


inauguration came from Switzerland 
and France: Honegger’s Symphonie 
Liturgique and Joan at the Stake, 


performed by the Vienna Symphony, 


three Choir societies, the Vienna 
Saengerknaben, and a number of 
prominent soloists. The Swiss con- 


Seven Nations Represented 


ductor, Paul Sacher, rendered a 
splendid performance. The impression 
made by this music was surpassed 
only by those two concerts where 
Hindemith conducted his own com- 
positions. 

The epitome of the festival was 
doubtless the first Hindemith Concert, 
which familiarized us with the com- 
poser’s work since his emigration. 
They were: the Prelude, When Lilacs 
ast in the Dooryard Bloomed, ex- 
panding over a superb organ-point, 
the Symphonia Serena, and—of older 
compositions—the Concerto for piano, 
brass, and harps (1930) as well as 
the symphony, Mathis the Painter 
(1934), which, to be sure, had been 
played in Vienna before but which we 
learned to appreciate only now. The 
second concert offered chamber music 
by Hindemith conducted by the 
composer which Vienna heard for the 
first time: the Herodiade on Stéphane 
Mallarmé, the Funeral Music for 
viola and string orchestra (1936), 
and the Four Temperaments for 
string orchestra and piano (1940). 
The musicians and experts were most 
impressed by the highly artistic work 
of the Herodiade, whereas the Four 


Music Resurgent in Austrian Capital 


VIENNA 

HE year after the liberation of 
Vienna has brought a veritable 
renaissance of its cultural and 
musical life. This reanimation, how- 
ever, has been at times of a rather 
stormy nature and perhaps not always 
too carefully planned. There was 
reason to fear that the enthusiasm 
with which the population greeted the 
modern music of many lands would 
leave disillusionment, perhaps even 
indifference, in its wake. That this 
relapse did not come about is one of 


the most pleasing facts an open- 
minded music lover has occasion to 
note. This second season after the 


end of the war had, to be sure, the 
advantage of having whole series of 
concerts systematically planned and 
better organized than last year. The 
efficiency of sponsors and musicians 
and the loyalty of a music loving 
audience is all the more to be ap- 
preciated, since living conditions in 
Vienna have not essentially improved 
over last year and as general condi- 
tions compel the middleclass and 
common man to be very careful with 
his budget. During the severe winter 
the concert season was interrupted 
for six weeks—from January to the 
middle of February—owing to a total 
lack of coal. Apart from this emer- 
gency, Viennese concert life has been 
at its peak. 

Again, as 





before 1938, the main 
sponsors for concerts were the 
Wiener Konzerthausgesellschaft and 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 
In their large concert halls two to 
three important orchestra concerts a 
week took place, and almost every 
evening musical events were offered 
in each of the four smaller halls 
iedicated to chamber music. Besides 
these, there were concerts sponsored 
by the Austro-Russian Society, the 
British Council and the ISCM. 

The best orchestra of Vienna, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, labors. still 
under the lack of a permanent con- 
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ductor. This organization has always 
been exceedingly careful in deciding 
upon a definite conductor. However, 
this indecision had its advantages for 
the public, bringing the opportunity 
of listening to a number of highly 
interesting guest conductors who oc- 
casionally brought along new and un- 
known music from their native coun- 
tries. The first of these guest con- 
ductors was Paul Paray, who pre- 
sented an energetic, stirring per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Eroica and 
introduced his own Great Mass 
(Continued on page 24) 





George Schenker 
Paul Hindemith at a re- 


hearsal of the Vienna 
Symphony. Right, the 
Chamber Music Orches- 
tra composed entirely of 
women, which played new 
music under Conductors 
Litschaur and Heiller 


Temperaments was received with en- 
thusiasm by the audience. Both con- 
certs were most excellently  per- 
formed by the Vienna Symphony. 
Peter Stadler, born in Vienna, was 
the pianist soloist. These two con- 
certs brought Hindemith an immense, 
almost unimaginable success. 
America sent us also a recent com- 
position by Schoenberg, an elabora- 
tion of the Kammersymphonie for 
large orchestra; the Violin Concerto 
by Korngold, masterly played by 
Bronislaw Gimpel, and conducted by 
Klemperer, as well as a new violin 
sonata by Krenek, which, however, 
made the least impression of all the 
compositions of this renowned com- 
poser. His personality can hardly be 
recognized due to the 12 tone system 
to which he has devoted himself. 
Unfortunately the C Major-Symphony 
by Stravinsky, to which everybody 
was looking forward with great ex- 
pectation (particularly as Klemperer 
was to conduct it), as well as the 
Story of the Soldier, had to be can- 
celled owing to insufficient rehearsal. 
England was represented by an 
alto-viola concerto by William Wal- 
ton. The instrumental parts of the 
concerto itself are splendidly ar- 
ranged; it sounds pleasant in spite 
of certain discords, but its effect 





shows a somewhat epilogical attitude. 
However, the Hungarian alto-violist, 
Paul Lukacs, was such an outstanding 
interpreter that the weaknesses of the 
composition were hardly to be noticed. 


Italy had nothing new to offer. 
The Musica Notturna, by Ghedini, is 
a beautiful and well sounding com- 
position of sentimental character, 
applying impressionistic technique 
with skill but lacking individuality 
and originality. 

Two concerts by the Budapest 
Metropolitan Orchestra impressed the 
extremely critical Vienna audience 
very favorably by their disciplined 
and precise executions. Conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay and Ladislaus Somo- 
byi, they offered interpretations of 
compositions by Bartok (Music for 
string instruments, percussion instru- 
ments, and celesta, and Two Portraits, 
op. 5); new Hungarian composers (a 
Violin Concerto by Janos Viski and 
the elegy Threnos by Sandor Veress, 
dedicated to the memory of Bela 
Bartok); as well as such classical 
compositions as Mozart's Diverti- 
mento (K. 136) and _ Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. Although the 
young Hungarian composers greatly 
esteem Bartok, it nevertheless seems 
that Kodaly—that is to say the more 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“Lives of Great Men”’, or, 
Music in the Movies 


HE new musical film, The Magic Bow, 

must have come as a great shock to the 
Anglomaniacs among movie goers whose 
creed is “The British films can do no 
wrong.” This sentimental, falsely drawn 
story about Paganini belongs in the train of 
Hollywood attempts at musical biography 
and is a logical companion to the Chopin 
Song to Remember. When confronted by 
a “life,” something queerly distorted seems 
to creep into the movie-makers’ minds and 
the results almost always are biographies 
so warped away from the true life-line that 
no amount of lush color or magnificent mu- 
sical treatment can cover up the essential 
falsehoods. Musicians are just beginning to 
suffer these strange sea-changes, and to join 
the ranks of screen immortals—Alexander 
Graham Bell, Louis Pasteur, Rembrandt, 
Chopin, Paganini, Beethoven, Handel, a 
partial list reads. The two latter were not 
so badly treated, if memory serves, by for- 
eign films some time ago, although for the 
sake of sweet romance, Handel was made to 
suffer the somewhat apocryphal ministra- 
tions of a doting woman whose true place 
in his history can only be guessed at. Simi- 
larly with Paganini. His character, career 
and love affairs were so distorted in this new 
film that a new generation will believe the 
Satanic fiddler to have been a sulky Mam- 
ma’s boy, as they now believe Chopin to 
have been a Polish jingo above all else. 
Mozart is coming. And Schumann. We 
shudder to think what film fantasy may do 
to these musical titans, even in the face of 
the excellent documentation which exists 
around them. We should not make any 
guesses, remembering the mother who cau- 
tioned her children not to put beans up their 
noses in her absence. Some particular mis- 
chief may not have occurred to the Holly- 
wood magnates and we wish no stain on our 
conscience, no responsibility for, say, a 
scene where Schumann challenges Brahms 
to a duel over Clara and gets mortally 
wounded, causing Brahms to commit suicide 
through remorse. It could happen—in the 
movies. 

The true inwardness of music and musical 
life appears to be a real mystery to our mov- 
ing picture industry. For that matter, the sim- 
ple outwardness is discounted completely 
when it.comes to making a film like Carnegie 
Hall. A little investigation, a little counsel 
from any one of a dozen musical knowledge- 
ables would have turned Carnegie Hall into 
something real and fine instead of a travesty 
on life as it is lived on 57th St. In movies 
of this sort (although nothing quite so pre- 
tentious and comprehensive has been at- 
tempted on the other side) the British have 
it all over Hollywood. The Seventh Veil 
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was a truly expert and believable, though 
fantastic, story which involved musicians. 
When the pianist had to play a concerto she 
played it (the ubiquitous Rachmaninoff Sec- 
ond, but no matter) and there was not more 
of the capriciously wandering camera busi- 
ness than was necessary to carry on a story 
thread. Even in the newer British offering, 
A Lady Surrenders, although the premise of 
the story seems somewhat foolish, the musi- 
cal phases are believable. 

We have a factory out there on the West 
Coast dedicated to turning out musical 
scores for pictures and its efficiency is not 
in question. The danger that we run there 
is of monopoly—as Hans Heinsheimer points 
out in his book, Menagerie in F Sharp, a 
handful of composers control the market 
and there is little opening for newcomers no 
matter how illustrious their names. But 
these two dozen or so gifted and clever men 
know their trade—and it is a tricky trade 
not easily mastered, as you can see in Mr. 
Heinsheimer’s description—so that little 
fault can be found with the music which 
acts as “accompaniment” to films these days. 
Even a story as preposterous as Repeat Per- 
formance, in which we are asked to believe 
that a lady can live a year of her life over 
again to avoid murdering her husband, there 
is a musical score of some merit by George 
Antheil, which does what it is supposed to 
do—heighten the dramatic scene and rasp 
the nerves of the beholders. It has often 
been said that the best musical score for 
a movie is the one which you don’t con- 
sciously hear but without which you would 
not truly grasp the significance nor feel the 
emotional impact of the story. Hollywood 
is doing very well for the most part in this 
matter—and Britain is doing even better, 
when you consider Henry V and Brief In- 
terlude. But when music itself, or musicians 
themselves, are the subject matter, their 
failure is deplorable. 











Summer Serenade 


S these lines are written, the summer 
season is at its zenith. When they 

are printed, the past tense will be more 
appropriate. The dust will almost have 
settled into fall patterns in the Lewisohn 
Stadium; the trees will be still green but 
rather tired and droopy in Robin Hood 
Dell. In Washington, by the banks of the 
Potomac, the barge which so bravely held 
the National Symphony several times a 
week will have been hauled off to “dry 
dock,” to be patched up against another voy- 
age or to be discarded if plans go through 
for a new one. The mocking-bird which 
has been listed unofficially as the seventy- 
seventh member of the National Symphonv 
(although ‘members grumble that the bird 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Personalities 











Rudolf Firkusny, pianist (left), conferring with Eu- 

gene Szenkar, conductor of the Orchestra Sim- 

fonica Brasileira, be‘sre a recent concert in Rio 
de Janeiro 





Impending Centennials 


Unless this lunatic world has meanwhile 
liquidated itself in a delirium of mass suicide, 
the next decade or so should offer persons 
with a taste for commemoration a growing 
number of musical centenaries to observe. 
The most conspicuous one this year falls on 
Nov. 4, which marks the hundredth recur- 
rence of the day of Mendelssohn’s death. 
But the coming ones are in some ways still 
more eventful and, in the possibilities for 
observance which they offer, even more 
fruitful. 1948, for instance, brings the 100th 
birthday of Lohengrin (with the chances for 
basic restudies of the work at our opera 
houses) ; also, the centennials of Verdi's first 
Shakespearian opera, Macbeth; the death of 
Donizetti; and the birth of the man who did 
perhaps more than any other to make Amer- 
ica opera-conscious, Oscar Hammerstein. 
1949 rounds out a century since Frédéric 
Francois Chopin was gathered to his fathers. 
Perhaps one can hardly speak of “celebrat- 
ing” a composer who is second to none in 
the affections of mankind, but a good deal 
can be done to deepen the general under- 
standing of his greatness and originality 
which, say what one will, are still :nsuffi- 
ciently prized. 

1949 is likewise the bicentennial of that ex- 
tremely lusty youngster, Bach’s Art of 
Fugue, to whose wonders the race of music 
lovers has only begun to open its eyes. That 
birthday should help to make it clear that 
this is a monument of living music and not 
in the least what generations of musicians 
deemed it, a pedagogical stunt. And, as if 
to emphasize this fact, the year 1950 marks 
the two hundredth date of the bodily passing 
of Johann Sebastian Bach himself, who 
grows more overwhelming the further we 
get from him. Here will be an opportunity 
for commemoration on an almost unpar- 
alleled scale. 

1951 brings us the centenary of Rigoletto, 
1953 of Il Trovatore and La Traviata. It is 
not easy to say what can be done to glorify 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Mousicat Am ERICANA 


HICAGO Musical College recently awarded 
an honorary Doctor of Music degree to 
Gustave Reese, noted author and director of 
publications for Carl Fischer, Inc. Winifred 
Heidt, contralto, back from Opera Nacional 
performances in Mexico City for appearances 
with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, is also fulfilling 
engagements in Indianapolis, Chicago and Mont- 
real.... Lilly Windsor, soprano, is scheduled for 
22 fall ‘concerts in the U. S. before returning 
to Rome in December for the opera season. 

Walter Herbert, General Director of the New 
Orleans Opera House Association, will also 
serve as Artistic Director of the newly organized 
Forth Worth Civic Opera Association during 
the coming season. ... During her stay in Paris 
this summer, Dorothy Kirsten, soprano, will con- 
fer with composer Charpentier on the role of 
Louise, which she will sing in its San Francisco 
premiere this season. Marina Svetlova, 
ballerina, received her final naturalization papers 
on July 10. 

Although London critics disagreed on the 
relative merits of the new musical, The Night- 
ingale, all agreed on the excellence of Mimi 
Benzell’s performance in the starring role... . 
Conductor Wilfred Pelletier was recently noti- 
fied by the French Consul in New York City 
that he is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
as of May 5.... Violinist Joseph Szigeti sailed 
with Mrs. Szigeti in July for an extensive con- 
cert tour of England and the Continent. He will 
return in December. 

After her concerts in England and Hamburg, 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, is vacationing in 
Italy. She will return to the U. S. ir, October 
for concerts and private teaching, having re- 
signed from her position with the Curtis Insti- 
tute. . . . Gladys Swarthout, absent from the 
concert stage since last February because of a 
knee injury, resumed her singing career on 
July 29 at the Watergate Concerts in Washing- 
ton, D. C.... Composer Mabel Daniels is now 
working on a new choral piece at Rockport, 
Mass. Her Exultate Deo for chorus and or- 
chestra has been performed recently in Chicago 
and California. 

The American soprano Edis de Philippe re- 
cently signed contracts to sing with the Paris 
Opera and the Opera Comique during the com- 
ing season. The Province of Quebec has 
given lifetime possession of the “DesRosiers” 
Strad of 1733 to violinist Arthur LeBlanc, as 
well as the Tourte bow originally owned by 
Wieniawski. . . . Marks Levine, Vice-President 
of NCAC, has been accepted as a member of 
ASCAP. 

Pianist Toska Tolces was recently married to 
Dr. Gerhard Harwig, manufacturing engineer. 
She will give a Carnegie Hall recital in October. 

. Walter Olitzki, baritone, has been reengaged 
for the tenth successive year by the Metropoli- 
tan and San Francisco Opera companies. ‘ 
Conductor Antonia Brico of Denver, Colo., sails 
on Aug. 22 to conduct in Denmark and at the 
Helsinki Sibelius Festival. 

The dePaur Infantry Chorus begins an ex- 
tensive introductory tour on Sept. 22 in Roc <- 
land, Maine. Personnel of the chorus will meet 
all comers enroute in football, basketball and 
volleyball engagements. . . . Anne Brown, so- 
prano, concluded her vacation in Switzerland 
with a bicycle trip on the Italian Riviera with 
friends. She left for Norway on Aug. 5, and 
will remain there until mid-October. 

Lauritz Melchior ranks first in popularity 
among “longhair” recording artists in the First 
Annual Dise Jockey Poll conducted by The Bill- 
board. ... Coming from a Latin- American tour 
lor appearances in the U. S. and Canada this 
fall is Ginette Neveu, young French violinist. 
She will be heard with the Boston Symphony in 
October and with the New York Philharmonic 
in November. 

Eleanor Steber, soprano, flew to England this 
month for appearances with the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company. Duncan, baritone, 
sails on Aug. 22 for a three months’ concert 
tour of the Continent and England. Miss Doro- 
thy Thrasher and Mr. Duncan’s son Charles 
were recently married in Washington, D.C... . 
Another recent marriage was that of Margery 
Anne Thul and Kenneth Klein, Vice President 
of Town Hall. The Kleins are now on their 
honeymoon and will not be back in New York 
City until the first of September. . . . Returning 


to concert duty after varying periods of military 
Scrvice, the members of the Galimer ae 
Quartet were heard once more on July 15 
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But Not for Long! 

At last someone has been 
found who is willing to say a 
good word for Puccini’s opera, 
La Rondine, which is to be 
given at the Metropolitan next 
season, 


— 1927 — 


Requiescat 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
one of the most distinguished 
pianists of a passing generation 
and one of the most famous 
performers of her sex in the 
history of art, died here on 
Aug. 20, following a heart at- 
tack, 
— 1927 — 


Claudia Muzio and Toti Dal Monte, 

sopranos, with Miguel Fleta, tenor, 

and his wife in Buenos Aires for 
opera appeerntes (right) 
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Centennials to Come 
(Continued from page 14) 


these works, which have never actually been 
without honor, but there should always be 
an opportunity to give them a thoroughgoing 
housecleaning. In 1954, Das Rheingold will 
reach its hundredth birthday, hard as it 
seems to believe. Two years later, Die 
Walkiire enters the centennial ranks. Then, 
in 1959, Tristan becomes a full-fledged cen- 
tury plant. Tristan, even today a landmark 
of modernism, a hundred years old! To be 
sure, not all of us will remain to experience 
that birthday, but there are plenty of young 
and even middle-aged who will. 

We have only skimmed the centennial sur- 
faces, and the nineteen-sixties and ’seventies 
will have their own considerable tale to tell ; 
but we need not cross that bridge till we 
come in closer sight of it. 





Summer Serenade 
(Continued from page 14) 


has no union card) will have no more pian- 
ists or sopranos to join in duets. Anyway, 
it is a fair-weather performer only, and 
there have been nightly complaints that its 
rhythm is faulty. When we heard it, a Bee- 
thoven piano concerto was in progress, and 
the bird trilled along in the second move 
ment so surely and with such lovely intona- 
tion and phrasing that we felt we should 
never again like to hear the Emperor Adag o 
without its sweet accompaniment. 

We remember concerts in Connecticut 
when whrp-poor-wills perched in a ring in 
the trees around the open-air auditorium and 
made eerily beautiful music along with 
L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune. ‘These are obbli- 
gatos so much more cheerful to contemplate 
than the DC-4’s which haunt the Stadium. 
The Washington Watergate, too, has its 
plane pests, as the airport is close and the 
take-offs low. Not having been to the Dell 
for some years, we cannot remember what 
its plagues may be. Memory insists that 
there were mosquitoes, the bowl being set 
rather low and in humidity. 

But then, the insects are always with us. 
We wonder if Cincinnati Summer Opera 
patrons have ever witnessed such a per- 
formance as the Romeo and Juliet which 
Edward Johnson and Lucrezia Bori sang 
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for a’ Ravinia audience one night. The 
tenor discovered, in the midst of an aria, 
that he was not alone. Up one leg crawled 
a friendly bug, snug and cozy in the silken 
tights which modelled Johnson’s shapely 
lower limbs. When the interloper reached 
his thigh, the tenor gave a whack, as if to 
emphasize a line of poety. The first blow 
didn’t quell the victim. Nor the second. 
It took three. 

“Ange adorable” sang Romeo. (Whack!) 
“Ma main coupable (whack) profane en 
l’osant toucher” (whack) ! 

But their troubles were still not 
Later, Miss Bori opened her pretty mouth 
to answer her lover’s plea: “Ah, ne fuis pas 
encore!” 

She sang: “Ah! l’on peut nous surprendre 

“ooh, zee boog!” Gulp. 

We heard this story long ago and per- 
haps our memory is faulty about the exact 
lines invaded by the insect kingdom, but, 
because these are the dog days of deep sum- 
mer, you will forgive us. Music al fresco 
hath more joys than meet the ear. 


dove. 
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New Personalities Brighten 


Robin Hood Dell Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA The third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth weeks of the seven 
weeks’ 1947 series of Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts—the 18th season for 
these summer music events—were 
interesting because of their diversity 
and superlative performances. Once 
again Dimitri Mitropoulos is attesting 
to his stature as one of the truly great 
musical personalities of this era and 
in the course of the past weeks he has 
won ovation after ovation, tributes in 
which his  fellow-musicians joined 
with the audiences. 

On July 8 a Mendelssohn-Brahms 
program featured these composers’ 
Violin Concertos with Joseph Szigeti 
as the soloist. His interpretations 
were distinguished as to technical 
statement and expressiveness and the 
large audience honored the artist by 
enthusiastic plaudits. Mitropoulos and 
the Dell players delighted in their 
readings of the orchestral scores and 
their performances of the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream and Academic 
Festival Overtures. 

The young New York pianist, Con- 
stance Keene, disclosed much to 
admire as soloist on July 9. She chose 
Rachmaninoff’; C Minor Concerto for 
her debut here and in all respects 
made an impressive showing in this 
formidable opus. There was a splen- 
did projection of Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, and the remainder in- 
cluded Glazounoff’s Overture No. 2, 
On Greek Themes, and Morton 
Gould’s Minstrel Show. 

A concert performance of Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly on July 10 drew 
an audience of 14,000 which at the 
close cheered and vociferously ap- 
plauded the participants in a deeply 
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Vladimir Golschmann 


Mitropoulos 
fashion and 


stirring presentation. 
directed in inspired 
secured magnificent results from 
singers and orchestra. High eulogies 
are in order also for Eleanor Steber, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, who 
sang her music as Cio-Cio San thrill- 
ingly. The other principals (also 
from the Metropolitan) were Felix 
Knight, Lt. Pinkerton; Thelma Alt- 
man, Suzuki; John Brownlee, Con- 
sul Sharpless. 

The concert on July 11 introduced 
the Philadelphia violinist, Nathan 
Goldstein as soloist in Sibelius’ D 
Minor Concerto and he struck as be- 
ing strongly talented. The surround- 
ing bill embraced Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony, No. 40; Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet, and Ibert’s Escales. 

Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, appeared as 
guest-leader, for the concerts of July 
15 and 16. On the former date he had 
Jan Peerce, tenor, as soloist. Arias 
from Rigoletto and Martha with or- 
chestral accompaniments were fluently 
delivered and, assisted by Warren 
Bass at the piano, he offered songs 
by Herbert and Romberg. 

The orchestral fare comprised 
Weber’s Oberon Overture; Haydn’s 
G Major Symphony, No. 88; Richard 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration 
and Ravel’s Bolero. 

At the second of Golschmann’s con- 
certs, Albert Brusilow, violinist, made 
his Dell debut as soloist in Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, and _ earned 
resounding applause by a brilliant and 
spirited exposition. 

Sigmund Romberg presided for a 
Pop concert on July 18 and his vocal 
soloists were Esther Borja, Cuban 
contralto, heard in songs by Lecuona 
and others, and Leonne Hall, soprano, 
and Gene Marvey, tenor, whose voices 
found melodious vehicles in solos and 
duets from several Romberg operattas. 


Assistant Steps In 


Yves Chardon, assistant conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony, who is 
serving in like capacity for the Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra this summer, 
took charge at short notice (and 
without his own rehearsal with the 
orchestra) for the concert of July 20, 
postponed because of program shifts 
due to unfavorable weather from 
several evenings earlier. Golschmann 
who rehearsed the music and who was 
to have conducted it, could not stay 
over due to the necessity of getting 
to the Holylwood Bowl for commit- 
ments __ there. However, Chardon 
stepped in and is to be congratulated 
for doing a sterling job under difficult 
circumstances—one that demonstrated 
notable conductorial abilities and 
musicianship. 

On their part, the Dell musicians 
co-operated whole-heartedly. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathetique Symphony; 
Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla Over- 
ture; excerpts from Stravinsky’s Fire 
Bird and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite No. 2, constituted the schedule. 

Mitropoulos resumed his Dell con- 
ductorship on July 22. An all- 
Wagner bill supplied music from The 
Flying Dutchman, Parsifal, Tristan 
and Isolde, Siegfried and Gédtter- 
dammerung. Helen Traubel brought 
vocal opulence and dramatic strength 
to the Liebestod and the Immolation 
Scene. Artist, conductor and orches- 





Morton Gould 


Nan Merriman 


tra shared the prolonged ovations 
given by the large audience. 

On July 23, Marilyn Cotlow, 
soprano star of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Telephone, took a night off for 
a Dell bow as soloist and acquitted 
herself tellingly in Zerbinetta’s dif- 
ficult and lengthy coloratura aria 
from Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos and Johann Strauss’ Voce di 
Primavera, furnished as an encore. 

Some 16,000 Alec Templeton fans 
packed the Dell on July 24 and 
tendered the famous pianist and enter- 
tainer a rousing welcome. Accom- 
panied by the Dell Orchestra under 
the very able guest-conductorship of 
Daniel Seidenberg, Templeton played 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue and his 
own Bach Goes to Town, Mozart a 
la Mode, and Two in One on Tea 
For Two. 

Supervised by Mitropoulos the con- 
cert of July 25 witnessed felicitous 
treatment of Schumann’s E_ Fiat 
Symphony; a sensitive and under- 
standing interpretation of Aaron 
Copland’s Appalachian Spring, given 
in concert-form for the first time 
here; a captivating performance of 
Rossini’s amusing La Gazza Ladra 
Overture, and by far the best publica- 
tion of Robert Russell Bennet’s Sym- 
phonic Fantasy on Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess in this reviewer’s experi- 
ence. 

A two-piano Concerto in F by 
Philipp Emanuel Bach was introduced 
at the Dell by Arthur Whittemore 
and Jack Lowe on July 28. The 
voung duo-pianists also displayed 
their adroitness and finesse of en- 
semble successfully in an unfamiliar 
Concerto Pathetique by Liszt, ar- 
ranged by Lee Pattison, and in encore 
pieces, set forth in their own ingeni- 
ous transcriptions. To companion 
these Mitropoulos selected Beethoven's 
First Symphony and Samuel Barber’s 
Second Essay for Orchestra. 

Another American artist, Thomas 
3rockman, filled his initial engage- 
ment at the Dell on July 29 and found 
firm favor with a large audience by 
his achievements in two piano Con- 
certos—Mendelssohn’s in G Minor 
and Prokofieff’s No. 1. Deftness of 
technique, laudable grasp of styles 
and real musical temperament marked 
his playing. Mitropoulos guided capi- 
tal accompaniments and an exhilarat- 
ing and persuasive elucidation of 
Tchaikovsky’s E Minor Symphony. 

Commanding special notice on Mit- 
ropoulos’ program for July 30 were 
Four Tone Poems by Max Reger, 
inspired by paintings of Boecklin—the 
titles: The Fiddling Hermit, Sport of 
the Waves, The Isle of Death, and 
Racchanals. It is worth passing men- 
tion that the third of these also moved 
Rachmaninoff to write his Isle of the 
Dead. The maestro once more mani- 
fested his authority and imaginative- 
ness as a Beethoven expositor in the 
Coriolanus Overture and the Pastoral 
Symphony. Richard Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel climaxed an unusually 
stimulating session. 

Nearly 9,000 were on hand on July 
31 to greet Morton Gould as guest- 
conductor, solo pianist, and composer, 
and Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
as vocal artist. The Suite, Interplay 
found Gould functioning in his triple 
role and the voluminous applause left 
no doubt that the crowd liked the 
music and the manner of its service. 





Photo Associates 


Daniel Seidenberg, the conductor, con- 
gratulates Alec Templeton, the soloist, 
after a Dell Concert 


As a transcriber, Gould was repre- 
sented by pleasurable and artfully- 
contrived arrangements—for string 
choir—of Gershwin’s Summertime 
and The Man I Love, and by sonorous 
and highly-effective settings of three 
Lecuona pieces—Malaguena, La Com- 
parsa and Andalucia. Other orches- 
tral contributions included William 
Schuman’s Newsreel; Aaron Cop- 
land’s Billy the Kid Ballet Suite and 
Richard Rodgers’ Carousel Waltzes. 
Vocally and visually Miss Merriman 
proved a happy asset to the occasion 
and she came in for much applause 
with songs by Victor Herbert, Vin- 
cent Youmans, Jerome Kern and 
Stephen Foster. 
WittiaM E. SMITH 
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Summer Concerts Are 
Popular in Buffalo 


Soloists Include Goodman, 
Merrill, Gladys Swarthout, 
Helen Jepson 


BurraLo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Eve- 
ning News is sponsoring four outdoor 
concerts at Bennett Stadium on four 
Friday evenings with Dr. Frank Black 
conducting 80 members of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. Benny Goodman ap- 
peared as the first soloist in this series 
on July 18, and the clarinetist was at 
his best, playing to 7,000 enthusiastic 
listeners. Other soloists were Robert 
Merrill, July 25, Gladys Swarthout, 
Aug. 1, and Helen Jepson, Aug. 8. 

The summer “Pops” continue with 
Fred Ressel directing the Buffalo 
Philharmonic and drawing large 
crowds to Kleinhans Music Hall. On 
July 1, George D’Anna, specialist on 
the marimba, was the soloist. Mr. 
D’Anna was recalled many times. The 
orchestra opened with Nicolai’s over- 
ture to The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
followed by Ferde Grofe’s Mississippi 
Suite and works by Herbert, Car- 
michael and Romberg. 

The seventh concert, on July 8, 
proved to be one of the most enjoy- 
able so far this season. The orchestra 
gave a spirited performance of Hart- 
ley’s Overture to Bohemia, and works 
by Lehar, Wagner, Schumann and 
Grieg. The soloist, Vincent Mattina, 


baritone, sang the Toreador Song 
from Carmen, Mattinata and La 
Danza, Rossini, receiving enthusiastic 
applause. 

“Viennese Night,” on July 15, with 
the popular soprano Ardis Molitor 


Obermayer as soloist, furnished an 
ideal program including works by 
Johann Strauss, Joseph Strauss, Ochs, 
Lehar, and many encore surprises. 
Miss Obermayer sang songs by Schu- 
bert and Lehar with Squire Haskin at 
the piano, and with the orchestra, 
works by Schubert, Sieczynski and 
Strauss. She received fervent ap- 
plause. 

The Buffalo Civic Orchestra, ander 
the direction of Jan Wolanek, began 
its seventh season of Out-Door Con- 
certs on July 9 at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Delaware Park before an 
audience estimated at about 8,000. 
The soloist, Teresa Smiley, soprano, 
was well received. Alexis Kaloff’s 
ballet appeared after intermission and 
shared in the applause of the evening. 

The Buffalo Civic Orchestra gave 
the first of a series of concerts at 
Beaver Park, Grand Island, suburban 
Buffalo, on July 13. The concert was 
held in the administration building, an 
audience of about 1,500 people attend- 
ing. Harry Mursten, pianist, was the 
assisting artist. He was twice re- 
called for encores. 

BRUNO ROSEN HEIMER 





Little Orchestra 
Makes Season’s Plans 


Thomas K. Scherman, director of 
the Little Orchestra Society, Inc., has 
announced that Ezio Pinza, Metro- 
politan baritone, and Benny Goodman, 
clarinetist, have been added to the 
group of soloists to appear with the 
Little Orchestra during the 1947-48 


season. There will be eight concerts, 
to be given fortnightly on Monday 
nights at Town Hall and on Tues- 
day nights at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

Each concert will feature an artist 
as guest soloist. In addition, the 34- 
piece orchestra drawn from the city’s 
leading instrumentalists, will present 
a premiere of a contemporary work 
written especially for small orchestra. 
Several composers have been com- 
missioned by the Society to write 
works for the orchestra, and the pro- 
grams will include rarely played 
chamber orchestra music. 

Mme. Rosina Lhevinne and Vron- 
sky and Babin will appear in the 
third concert of the Little Orchestra 
Society’s series, playing the Mozart 
Concerto for three pianos in F Major. 
Other soloists include Claudio Arrau, 
Carlos Salzedo, Rene Le Roy, Dor- 
othy Maynor, Joseph Szigeti and The 
Westminster Choir. 





Johnson Conducts 
Choral Festival 


Elijah and Messiah Presented 


in Kansas City—Various En- 
sembles Heard 
Kansas City.—Delbert E. John- 


son, founder and director of the 
Kansas City Choral Union, proved his 
dynamic gifts and superlative ability 
in presenting and conducting the per- 
formances of the first May Festival 
of Music, held in Music Hall, the 
Linwood Presbyterian and First Bap- 
tist Church, May 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

Highlighting the festival events 
were inspired performances of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah and Handel’s Mes- 
siah, conducted by Mr. Johnson and 
accompanied by 40 members of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic. Soloists 
for Elijah were Sally Bellis Johnson, 
soprano; Virginia McClelland Ehwa, 
alto; Thomas Cabel Evans, tenor and 
John MacDonald, bass. 

Josephine Mader, soprano; Freda 
Draper, alto; Carlton Eldridge, tenor 
and Hardin Van Duerson, baritone, 
were Messiah soloists. A thoroughly 
rehearsed chorus of 250 voices re- 
sponded in both performances to the 
direction of Mr. Johnson. Mabel 
Moreman was piano accompanist and 
Ewing Poteet, concertmaster. 

The University concert brought the 


M. U. String Quartet; the Kansas 
University A Cappella Choir, Gui 
Mombaerts, pianist, and others. 


Wictor Labunski was piano soloist 

and Stephen Labunski was narrator 

for Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Work by Philip James 
Heard in Scranton 

ScrANTON, Pa.—An audience which 
completely filled the Masonic Temple 
heard the Maennerchor - Concordia 
concert on May 5 at which Patrice 
Munsel was guest soloist. Particu- 
larly powerful was the work, Song of 
the Miners by Dr. Philip James, which 
was dedicated to the Maennerchor- 
Concordia and its leader, Paul Gies. 
The composition was especially well 
received. 
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Capital’s 


Watergate Series Draw 


To Colorful Conclusion 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
july, the National 
Symphony’s Watergate Concerts 
continued on their eventful way in a 
setting that is one of the loveliest ex- 
tant. As always a good part of the 
audience attended in canoes, cruisers, 
speedboats and other floating devices. 
At the July 3 concert, the marine sec- 
tion of the audience contributed con- 
siderable excitement. A canoe tipped 
over and a pair cf concert-goers had 
to be rescued. Fireworks shot off 
aboard the cruisers gave added color 
to the evening, though the finest fire- 
works were those fired off aboard the 
barge when Richard Bales and the 
Symphony gave an expert and lively 
performance of Fiston’s The Incredi- 
ble Flutist and then really let them- 
selves go in Sousa’s marches. Earli- 
er, Irene Marik, pianist, was heard in 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 

Not until July 8 was there another 
concert at the foot of the Lincoln 
Memorial. The scheduled perform- 
ance by the Don Cossack chorus with 
the Symphony, Howard Mitchell, as- 
sistant conductor on the podium, was 
rained out twice successively. So on 
July 8, two concerts in one were hand- 
somely played and sung. After the 
orchestra made the audience happy 
with Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to the 
Secret of Suzanne and with excerpts 
from the third act of Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, the stage was turned 
over to the Cossacks—the Platoff 
group—for their customary singing 
and dancing. They drew an ovation 
then and again later. 

Sut they weren’t the only soloists. 
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Gladys Swarthout 


Jan Tomasow, the orchestra’s concert- 
master, played the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto to the complete satisfaction 
of his many Washington admirers. 
Finally, as an extra added treat, Mit- 
chell conducted Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s arrangement of the music from 
Oklahoma. One critic pronounced the 
evening a musical “Bank Night.” 

On July 10, Mitchell was again on 
the podium. After Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture and Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony, Prokofieff’s Peter 
and the Wolf was heard with Hollis 
Wright, capital radio performer, as a 
very satisfactory narrator. Another 
local talent was represented on the 
program when Emerson’ Meyers’ 
Sarabande was played, with Sylvia 
Meyer doing the harp solo. 

Richard Bales returned to conduct 
on June 13, when William Chalmers, 
baritone, was the soloist in songs and 
arias by Handel, Leoncavallo, Geehl, 
Rachmaninoff and Speaks. For the 
orchestral portions of the program 
Bales had programmed an interesting 
arrangement of established and con- 
temporary music, ranging from Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3 to 
William Grant Still’s Scherzo, and 
Woltmann’s lovely Solitaire. The ma- 
jor work heard was in Goosens’ or- 
chestration of Bach’s Fifth French 
Suite. 

On July 15, Francis Madeira, con- 





Francis Madeira 


Abbey Simon 


ductor of the Rhode Island Symphony, 
was guest conductor. Madeira had for 
his soloist the pianist, Jorge Bolet, 
playing the Grieg Concerto. The eve- 
ning’s program included Smerana’s 
The Moldau, Jubilee by Chadwick, 
Les Preludes by Lizst and a Nocturne 
and Scherzo from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

The following 
was back again, 
time by Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan 
tenor, as his featured artist. Jagel 
sang Celeste Aida and Ridi Pagliacci. 
Bales’ program was fresh and admir- 
ably suited toa summer night : Haydn’s 
London Symphony; Gluck-Mottl Bal- 
let Suite No. 1; Sarabande by Bar- 
low; two polkas by Strauss; and 
Rossini’s overture to La Gazza Ladra. 

For the next three concerts, Alex- 
ander Smallens came to town to take 
over the baton. On July 20, he led 
the National Symphony through the 
Bach-Walton suite, The Wise Vir- 
gins; in Franck’s seldom heard Re- 
demption; in the Prelude to Act III 
of Lohengrin; and through Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Tuesday’s concert was the annual 
All-Gershwin affair which is regular- 
ly one of the biggest drawing cards 
of the entire Watergate series. So 
it was this year, attracting an audi- 
ence second only to that which 
attended the final dazzling concert. 
Smallens’ soloist was Sidney Foster, 
playing both the Concerto and the 
Rhapsody in Blue. For the rest of 
the program, Smallens chose Gersh- 
win’s Cuban Overture, An American 
in Paris, and Bennett’s arrangement 
of music from Porgy and Bess. 

On July 24, Smallens introduced 
Abbey Simon, pianist, to Washing- 
ton. He was heard in Chopin’s Con- 


Thursday, Jales 
accompanied this 








The Platoff Don Cossacks in Wheeling 


The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus has concluded its summer 
tour and is having its first vacation 
in four seasons before beginning its 
ninth annual transcontinental tour of 
the United States Oct. 13 on the. At- 
lantic Seaboard. In the past three 
summers the chorus made USO tours 
to sing for American armed forces. 


Appearances included the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York, June 28; Ogle- 
bay Park, W heeling, West Va., July 
1, and the Watergate, Washington, 
D. C., where they are perennial favor- 
ites, July 6. Next season’s tour will 
not conclude until April. Nicholas 
Kostrukoff is director of the Platoff 
Chorus. 





No. 2. Heard also on the 
largely lyrical program were Tchai- 
kovsky’s Swan Lake, the Prelude and 
Love Death from Wagner’s Tristan, 
three excerpts from Berlioz’ Damna- 
tion of Faust, Ravel’s ever-moving 
Pavana for a Dead Princess, and Si- 
belius’ Finlandia. 

The two final concerts were con- 
ducted by Mr. Bales: On July 27, he 
had for his guest, Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist, playing the Mozart Concerto 
No. 4 in D Major and Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint- 
Saéns. Rossini’s William Teil Over- 
ture, Eight Russian Folk Songs by 
Liadov, Walton’s amusing Facade 
Suite, the march from Sibelius’ Kare- 
lia Suite and the Prelude to Die Meis- 
tersinger made for a vigorous and 
tuneful evening. 

The final concert was a triumph 
for all concerned and most particular- 
ly for the soloist, Gladys Swarthout, 
making her first concert appearance 
since the serious knee injury she suf- 
fered last February. An _ estimated 
30,000 persons crowded seats, steps, 
bridges, river banks, and the Potomac 
itself to hear the glamorous mezzo, 
unusually attractive after her enforced 
rest. 

In her best style, she sang. A Pray- 
er from Tchaikovsky’s Moscow Can- 
tata and Saint-Saéns’ Amour viens 
aider. Later, four simple but equally 
effective songs in English pleased her 
listeners, one by Foote, another by 
Bridge, and two by John Jacob Niles. 
One of Bales’ best performances of 
the season was his reading that even- 
ing of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony. 
The audience was enthusiastic also 
about Barber’s Adagio for Strings, 
and for a final walloping conclusion 
to an interesting series there was the 
reverberating 1812 Overture by Tchai- 
kovsky. Auprry WALz 
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AFTER SEATTLE BROADCAST OF HARVEST OF STARS PROGRAM 


exter 


Left to right: Carol Hollister, pianist; Cecilia Schultz, Seattle manager; James 
Melton, tenor; Vivian Durocher, soprano; Joel Kimball, Community Representa- 
tive; Dr. Frank Black, conductor 


NBC Symphony Changes 


To Evening Broadcast 

The NBC Symphony returns to 
Saturday evening broadcasts starting 
Saturday, Oct. 4, from 6:30 to 7:30 
p.m., New York time. The change is 
being made with the approval of Ar- 
turo Toscanini, permanent conductor 
of the orchestra. 

NBC officials have long sought to 
make this move in the belief that it 
would provide a new and potentially 
larger audience for symphonic music. 
When the change occurs on Oct. 4, the 
guest conductor will be Izler Solo- 
mon. Maestro Toscanini will resume 
his direction of the orchestra on Oct. 
25. 


CBS Invitation to Music 
Continues Through Summer 


Invitation to Music, the weekly 
CBS half-hour of music for late lis- 
teners (Wednesdays, 11:30 p.m. to 
12:00 midn., EDT), has presented the 
CBS Symphony and the Columbia 
string ensemble in a variety of pro- 
grams throughout the summer. Ber- 
nard Herrmann conducted through 
late June and most of July, with 
Louis Kaufman as violin soloist on 
July 9; on July 23, the British con- 
ductor Herbert Menges was guest on 
the podium, and again on July 30 for 
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RISE STEVENS 
RECEIVES AWARD 


Risé Stevens ( in- 
set) receiving the 
MusIcAL AMERICA 
Readers’ Pollaward 
during the Pruden- 
tial Hour broadcast 
of Aug. 3. Present- 
ing the award was 
Quaintance Eaton, 
associate editor of 
magazine (right), 
who, with Ted 
Malone (left) and 
Eileen Farrell, talk- 
ed to Miss Stevens 
in Hollywood over 
a two-way line. The 
award is for the 
outstanding woman 
singer regularly 
heard. Miss Stevens 
returns to the pro- 
gram in the fall. 
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the first. -adio performance of Ben- 
jamin Brititen’s Serenade for Tenor, 
Horn and Strings. Mr. Herrmann re- 
turned on Aug. 6 to conduct works by 
Delius and the contemporary Soviet 
composer Ferencz Szabo. 
Ben Hyams on Leave, Replaced 
Temporarily by David Randolph 
Ben Hyams, CBS music annotator, 
left for Hawaii late in July on a six 
months leave of absence. Mr. Hyams, 
who has been with CBS since 1934, 
has been commentator for nearly four 
years on the award-winning program, 
Invitation to Music. He has also 
written program notes for such other 
music broadcasts as the regular pro- 
grams of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and the CBS Symphony. He will 
be replaced during his leave of absence 
by David Randolph. Mr. Randolph 
was music consultant to the Overseas 
Broadcasting Division of the State 
Department, and is at present on 
leave of absence from this post. 


U. S. Rubber Ends Sponsorship 
Of Philharmonic Broadcasts 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s Sunday afternoon broadcasts 
over CBS will not be sponsored by 
U. S.. Rubber Co. next season, *c- 
cording to a recent announcement hv 
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Tom Young, advertising § director. 
However, the broadcasts will continue, 
either under new sponsorship or as a 
sustaining program. 


Networks Carry 
Summer Music 


Symphonic Programs Broadcast 
by NBC, CBS and ABC—Mali- 
piero Premiere Heard 

Through the sweltering summer 
months, symphony programs have 
been emanating from New York in 
great abundance via the radio waves. 
Native New Yorkers have the two 
local stations, WOXR and WNYC, 
dedicated to the cause of fine music ; 
but the major networks make sym- 
phonic programs available to the na- 
tion in all seasons. 

The Sunday programs of the NBC 
Symphony (5:00-6:00 p.m. EDT) 
were conducted throughout the month 
of June by Hans Schwieger, with 
Jacob Lateiner, pianist, as soloist on 
June 15 and Mischa Mischakoff, vio- 
linist, on June 22. Frank Black took 
over the podium for the July pro- 
grams. On Aug. 3 and 10 Milton 
Katims, violist, made his first appear- 
ance as conductor of a major sym- 
phonic orchestra. 

The CBS Symphony’s Sunday af- 
ternoon programs (3:00-4:30 p.m., 
EDT) have been conducted almost 
entirely by Bernard Herrmann since 
mid-June. On June 29, Mr. Herr- 
mann presented his own First Sym- 
phony. Louis Kaufman was violin 
soloist on July 6 . The featured work 
on July 13 was the first American per- 
formance of Francesco Malipiero’s 
Symphony of the Bells; on July 20, 
David Diamond’s Second Symphony 
was heard. Herbert Menges was 
guest conductor on July 27, with Vera 
Brodsky as piano soloist. Mr. Herr- 
mann was back on the podium on 
Aug. 3 with a program of standard 
works. 

The Saturday Concerts of the ABC 
Symphony (5:00-6:00 p.m. EDT) 
brought a hearing, on June 7, of two 
works by Roy Harris, Piece for Radio 
and his’ Concerto for Accordion, with 
Andy Rizzo as accordion soloist; on 
July 12, Theodore Bloomfield presided 
over the orchestra. Paul Lavalle con- 
ducted on July 19, presenting two of 
his own compositions. On Aug. 2 and 
9, the network time was given over 
to broadcasts from Colorado Springs 
of two programs by the Colorado Col- 
lege Sinfonia under the direction of 
Roy Harris, featuring the Vivaldi 
Concerto for four violins, Boccherini’s 
Cello Concerto, and first broadcasts of 
the conductor’s own Piano Concerto 
and Contrapuntal Suite. 


Date Book 

Pianist-composer Isador Achron 
plans to introduce his own first 
sonata for piano at his Carnegie 
Hall recital this fall. During the 
summer, he has been working on his 
first symphony. Susan Reed, 


ballad singer, is signed up for an 
extensive concert tour during the 





coming music season. She was 
among the folk-music luminaries 
heard at the annual Asheville 


Mountain Dance and Folk Festival 
which opened on July 24 at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Mary Ledgerwood, contralto, has 
been heard this summer in New 
York broadcasts and in_ several 
Long Island oratorio performances. 
She will appear as soloist in Town 
Hall on Nov. 1 in the first concert 
performance of Lazar Weiner’s 
Sabbath Eve service.-. .. Marguerite 
Kozenn, soprano, left in July for 
opera performances in Czecho- 
slovakia, Paris and Vienna. She will 
return in September for appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company. 

Priscilla Barton, soprano, and her 
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accompanist, Gayle Giles, revurned 
recently from a 3,000 mile tour of 
the Appalachian region, where they 
presented recital programs as well 
as Miss Barton’s costume feature, 
“An Evening in the Old South.” .. . 
Recent recitals by Florence Raitzin, 
Argentine pianist, have been en- 
thusiastically received by audiences 
in Havana and other Cuban music 
centers. 

Shortly after her return from a 
series of recitals in Italy and 
France, Norma Andreotti, soprano, 
appeared with Pierre Monteux and 
the San Francisco Symphony in a 
performance of the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony. ... Nora Norman, 
English pianist, was heard recently 
in the series of Sunday artist recitals 
presented by the Brooklyn Museum. 

The Paganini Quartet returned 
from a tour of Europe early this 
summer for a series of concerts in 
San Francisco and the Bay region. 
.. . Joseph Shortmeyer, tenor, was 
guest artist at a dinner given re- 
cently in honor of newly appointed 
New York City Commissioner Wil- 
liam B. Rourke. Carl Kuhlmey was 
at the piano. During his last 
concert tour, Erno Balogh, pianist, 
covered vast territories, appearing 
in Montreal, Havana, the Eastern 
states, the Midwest, Texas, and 
Oregon, in addition to his three 
New York recitals. 
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Grant Park Series 
Offers Variety 


Malko Leads Symphony in 
Special Programs — Light 
Opera Is Given 
Cuicaco, Itt.—The Grant Park 
Symphony, Nicolai Malko conduct- 
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week of 


July 2 with 


ing, began its second 
air concerts on 


open 
Carol 


Brice, contralto, as soloist. The fea- 
tured symphonic work was Rach- 
maninoft’s E Minor Symphony. In 


Delius’ lovely Walk to the Paradis« 
Garden, the orchestra recovered itself, 
however, and played with beauty and 
expressiveness. Miss Brice was heard 
in arias from Rossini’s Lady of the 
Lake, Donizettis La Favorita, and 
a group of English songs. 

With noisy competition from fire- 
crackers, low-flying airplanes and 
holiday traffic, the Grant Park Sym- 
phony gave a program of Americana 
music on July 4 before an audience 
of 60,000. After opening the concert 
with The Star Spangled Banner, Mr. 
Malko turned to Ernest Bloch’s Rhap- 


sody, America. Much more striking 
was Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon 
Suite, in which Fritz Siegal’s solo 


violin lent very effective touches. Miss 
Brice was again the soloist, singing 
O Don Fatale from Verdi’s Don Car- 
los and a group of songs in English. 

The Chicago Park District Operetta 
Guild joined the Grant Park Sym- 
phony on July 5 and presented Franz 
Lehar’s Merry Widow. Frances 
Yeend, soprano, John Carter, tenor, 
and William Miller, tenor, were solo- 
ists, and Leo Kopp conducted. Though 
rain threatened, the performance went 
on with freshness and sparkle. Earlier 
in the evening, Mr. Kopp led the or- 
chestra in excerpts from Oklahoma, 
Show Boat, and music by Kreisler 
and Gershwin. 

Chilly weather kept many of the 
regular Grant Park habitues from at- 
tending the pop concert the following 
evening and the faithful who sat shiv- 
ering in the wind-swept field were re- 
warded by music that had a few good 
moments. Leo Kopp, with somewhat 
less than his usual zip, led the or- 
chestra in well-known pieces’ by 
Enesco, Liszt, Dvorak, Johann 
Strauss, and as novelties offered Don 
Gillis’ Short Overture and Morton 
Gould’s American Salute. John Car- 
ter, tenor soloist, sang arias from 
Manon and Pagliacci. 

Fritz Siegal, concertmaster of the 
Grant Park Symphony, was soloist on 
July 9. He played the Sibelius Con- 
certo with a lovely shining tone and 
made light, easy work of the music’s 
great technical difficulties. The or- 
chestra, under Nicolai Malko, gave 
him unsteady support, however, and in 
the first movement broke away from 
him entirely for a moment. Earlier in 
the evening, the orchestra played 
Haydn’s G Major Symphony and 
Three Dances from Khachaturian’s 
Gayne with excellent results. 

On July 11 the orchestra showed 
the benefits of careful rehearsing and 
performed better than on any previous 
occasion this year. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was a model of accurate 
playing, and Milhaud’s Suite Fran- 
caise was deftly handled, too. Louis 
Sudler, Chicago baritone, revealed a 
well-trained, attractive voice in op- 
eratic arias by Thomas and Gounod 
and a group of English songs. 


Stolz and Schwieger Lead 


A program of Viennese music con- 
ducted by Robert Stolz was given on 
July 12 and repeated the following 
evening. Carolyn Long, soprano and 
Mario Berini, tenor were soloists. The 
program, consisting of the most hack- 
neyed melodies in the most banal ar- 
rangemefts, proved extremely mo- 
notonous. 

Hans Schwieger conducted at the 
bandshell on July 16 and worked 
wonders with the orchestra as well as 
with Dvorak’s overplayed New World 
Symphony. Even the long Largo, 
which usually drags, was alive with 
beauty and expressiveness, for Mr. 
Schwieger controlled his players with 
a firm, sure hand and was extraordi- 
narily successful in transmitting to 


Fritz Mahler to Lead 
Erie Philharmonic 


Fritz Mahler has been appointed 
conductor of the Erie (Pa.) Philhar- 
monic, it is annouuced by the Society’s 
Board of Directors. He succeeds John 
Metcalfe, founder and director of the 
orchestra who 
resigned at the 
close of last 
season. 

\ nephew of 
the famous com- 
poser Gustav 
Mahler, the con- 
ductor came to 
this country in 
1936 and has 
since become an 
American  citi- 
zen. Since com- 
ing to this coun- 

Fritz Mahler try Mr. Mahler 
has served as 

Musical Director of the Philadelphia 
Civic Grand Opera Company and has 
conducted the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
the Denver Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company and 
the orchestras of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. In New York he was 
director of music of the National 
Youth Administration during the 
1940-41 season. He has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Juilliard 
Summer School of Music since 1939. 

Mr. Mahler recently opened the 
Promenade Concerts Season of the 
Toronto Philharmonic. He is spend- 
ing the summer in New York teaching 
advanced conducting at Juilliard. 
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them his dynamic ideas. The brass 
section, however, was sometimes too 
loud and tonally hard. 

Donald Dickson appeared as solo- 
ist and used his round, full-toned bari- 
tone to good advantage in operatic 
arias by Verdi, Thomas and Gou- 
nod, and a group of English songs. 
The program also included Beeth- 
oven’s Overture to Egmont, Wagner’s 


Siegfried Idyll and Tchaikovsky's 
Marche Slave. 
The concerts had bad luck with 


the weather over the following week- 
end, though the quality of the pro- 
grams was unusually high. On July 
18, Mr. Schwieger again conducted, 
and hearing his blazingly brilliant 
interpretation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Sheherazade, the cold and_ stormi- 
ness were quite endurable. The ‘audi- 
ence sat in rapt attention while news- 
papers and popcorn boxes swirled 
wildly in the wind. Thaddeus Kozuch, 
soloist in the Grieg Piano concerto, 
played with expert finger technique 
and big sonorous tone. 

On July 19 and 20, Paul Breisach 
and the Bel Canto Trio appeared at 
the bandshell. The orchestra had still 
another personality under Mr. Brei- 


sach’s sensitive direction. The most 
delicate technical precision and the 
most subtle shadings of expression 


marked the performance of operatic 
music by Verdi, Smetana, Meyer- 
beer, Weber and of Schubert’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

The members of the trio—Frances 
Yeend, soprano, Mario Lanza, tenor, 
and George London, bass-baritone— 
distinguished themselves in both en- 
semble and solo singing of tesser 
known operatic selections by Verdi, 
Mozart, Puccini, Donizetti, Thomas 
and others. Miss Yeend’s radiant per- 
sonality and rich, warm-toned soprano 
helped in great measure to warm and 
enliven the atmosphere on both of the 
chilly evenings. Mr. Lanza, despite oc- 
casional lapses in pitch and a wrong 
entry, won the audience, too, because 
of his naturally beautiful voice and 
ingratiating manner. George London’s 
singing was well-focussed, resonant 
and full of expressive feeling. 

RutH Barry 
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High School Stadium on June 27 for 


the opening concert of the El Paso 
Symphony Summer Popular Series 
under the baton of its permanent con- 
ductor, H. Arthur Brown. These eve- 
nings of music under the stars were 
begun last summer and are sponsored 
by the City of El Paso. 

This season, Mr. Brown has invited 
a number of local artists as guest solo- 
ists. Robert Stevenson, composer- 
pianist, was guest soloist with the or- 
chestra for the opening concert, play- 
ing the first movement of the Rach- 
maninoff Second Piano Concerto and 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. Other 
soloists scheduled for this summer 
season are Abraham Chavez, assistant 
concertmaster of the orchestra; Fran- 
ces Newman, pianist; and a number 
of local singers. 

Among guest artists scheduled to 
appear with the El Paso Symphony 
for the 1947-48 winter series are 
Claudio Arrau, pianist; Donald Dick- 
son, baritone; the Westminster Choir ; 
and Ruggiero Ricci, violinist. Others 
are to be announced later. 


Announcement Made 
Of Music Contests 


Rachmaninoff Fund Offers Re- 
cording Contract—Bartok Com- 
petition Closes Sept. 1 


Several music competitions are now 
current in the United States and 
abroad. Prominent among these is 
the second national Rachmaninoff 
Fund contest for young American 
pianists. The contest is open to 
American citizens between the ages 
of 17 and 28, and applications must be 
received before Sept. 1, 1947. 

The award includes a cash advance 
of $1,000, a recording contract with 
RCA Victor Record Corporation, and 
a nationwide concert tour under the 
joint management of Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation and the National 
Concert and Artists Corporation. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Fund’s national headquar- 
ters at 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

A contest of an_ international 
character is the Bela Bartok Com- 
petition for Contemporary Music at 
Budapest, with awards for pianists, 
violinists, string quartets, and com- 
posers. There is an age limit of 30 
for pianists and 40 for the three other 


classes, and applications must be re- 
ceived before Sept. 1, 1947. Details 
of the contest and application forms 
may be secured from the Secretariate, 
Bartok Competitions, Budapest, Hun- 
garian Radio, VIII., Brody Sandor-u. 
/. 

J. Fischer and Bro., music publish- 
ers, offer a prize of $100 plus royal- 
ties for the best composition for the 
organ submitted by any musician re- 
siding in the United States or Canada. 
The composition should not exceed 
five or six minutes in playing time, 
and the contest will close on Jan. 1, 
1948. Further details may be obtained 
from the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N... x 

The fourth annual competition for 
the Ernest Bloch Award, offered for 
the best new work for women’s 
chorus based on a text taken from or 
related to the Old Testament, is open 
to composers residing in North or 
South America, and closes on Nov. 1, 
1947. The prize is $150, with publica- 
tion by Carl Fischer, Inc., and royal- 
ties. Detailed information may be had 
from the United Temple Chorus, Box 
762, Hewlett, N. Y. 

The Doctors’ Orchestral Society 
has recently added $100 to the annual 
award of $150 offered by the. Ladies’ 
\uxiliary of the Doctors’ Orchestra 
for the best short orchestral work or 
chamber music composition. The con- 
test is open to American citizens re- 
siding in Greater New York, and the 
closing date has recently been ex- 
tended to Jan. 1, 1948. Particulars of 
the contest may be obtained from Mrs. 
E. Kurtz, 140 East 95th Street, 
mM. By No 

Robert Merrill, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, has posted a bounty of $1,000 
for a one-act opera in English by an 
American composer and librettist. He 
stipulates, however, that the baritone 
must win the heroine rather than be- 
ing cast as the villain. Serving as 
judges are Gladys Swarthout, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, Dr. Frank Black and 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. Entries should 
be sent to the Robert Merrill Opera 
Contest, 48 West 48th St., New York 
19, not later than Feb. 29, 1948. 

The competition for a prize of $500 
offered by Florence Mercur for an 
American concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, originally scheduled to close 
on June 30, will close on Jan. 31. 
1948. Full informtaion may be ob- 
tained from Paul Burton, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. 





COLUMBIA, MO., CLOSES SEASON WITH ZAREMBA 
Miss Zaremba is presented with orchids before her concert. (Left to right) H. R. 
Mueller, president of the Columbia Civic Music Association; F. Thurston, treasurer; 
Miss Zaremba, Marciele Mueller, daughter of the president, and Camilla Belle 
Singleton, secretary of the Association 


CotumBia, Mo.— Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist, was presented recently by the 
Columbia Civic Music Association at 
the closing concert of its 1946-47 Civic 


Music Series. This Association is now 
planning its annual campaign and mem- 
bership drive for the coming fall and 
will announce artists later. 
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TRAUBEL APPEARS IN YAKIMA, WASH. 
On stage at Yakima's Capito! Theatre, Helen Traubel poses with local committee 


members of the Community Concert Association. Left to right are Harry 

La Berge, chairman, board of directors; Mrs. Charles A. Eddy, secretary; Miss 

Traubel; Herman Crawford, president; and Joel Kimball, Community Concerts 
organization director 


YAKIMA, WasH.—During its 15th given its capacity membership each 
season of Community Concerts, the season five events. For the 1947-48 
Yakima Association presented the Min- season the following artists will appear 
neapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitropou- on the series: Vronsky and Babin, 
los, conductor ; Todd Duncan; A Night Jean Watson, Igor Gorin, the De Paur 
in Old Vienna, Rudolf Firkusny, and Infantry Chorus, and the St. Louis 
Helen Traubel. The Yakima group has Sinfonietta with Sascha Gorodnitzki. 
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Los Angeles Enjoys 


Varied Programs 


Operetta, Symphony and Reci- 
tals Bring Novel Works and 
Guest Artists 


Los ANGELES.—Erich Korngold 
conducted the top-flight performance 
of Rosalinda which the Los Angeles 
Civic Light Opera Company present- 
ed in the Philharmonic Auditorium as 
the climax of its season. Rosemarie 
Brancato and Irene Manning divided 
vocal honors with Richard Charles 
and Wilbur Evans. The season 
opened with Song of Norway and 
goes on with Friml’s Three Muske- 
teers, 

John Arnold Ford of the American 
Opera Company of Los Angeles was 
heard in an excellent recital in the 
Ebell Theatre May 13. The Music 
Academy of the West Summer Ses- 
sion in Santa Barbara is auditioning 
scholarship applicants. Scholarships 
have been contributed by Lawrence 
Tibbett, chairman of the committee, 
Josef Hofman, Artur Rubinstein, Sol 
Hurok, Ronald Colman, Irving Tal- 
bot, Richard Hammond, Darryl Za- 
nuck and others while contributors to 
the maintenance funds include many 
prominent Santa Barbarans. 

The Ojai Festivals inaugurated in 
Ojai by John Bauer were launched 
in May with a notable recital by Mar- 
tial Singher, baritone, in the Valley 
High School Auditorium. Thor John- 
son is to conduct a chamber orches- 
tra on June 15. 

The Los Angeles Music Guild 
closed its season May 5 in the Ebell 
Theatre with an electrifying concert 
by the Czech pianist Rudolf Firkusny. 
In Smetana’s Trio in G minor Mr. 
Firkusny was joined by Louis Kauf- 
man, violinist, and Willem van den 
Burg, cellist. Louis Kaufman and his 
wife Annette gave the last program 
of the Occidental College series April 
25 in Thorne Hall. The City of Los 
Angeles led the Music Week program 
with a Youth Choral concert in Holly- 
wood Bowl May 4 which attracted 
thousands. There were 800 young 
choralists led by Roger Wagner, su- 
pervisor of youth choruses. Awards 
for young composers, a contest started 
by the late Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, a member of the Music Advis- 
ory Board, were given Edward Earle 
for a symphonic poem Flaming Sym- 
bol ($250) and Val Jerald Grund Jr., 
($150) for his choral setting of the 
100th Psalm. Scholarship winners in 
the annual vocal contest, organized 
by the Music Bureau under its co- 
ordinator, J. Arthur Lewis, were Jean 
Isabell Chaffee and Theodore Fries 
($500 each) and George Earl Pilon 
Jr. and Barbara Jean Logan, who 
won the second prizes ($250). 

Verdi’s Don Carlos was the last of 
the season production of the River- 
side Opera Company in the famous 
Mission Inn. Barton Bachmann con- 
ducted the cast led by Arthur Renton 
as Carlos and his wife, Dorothy 
Sayles, as Elizabeth. Jean Houghton 
took the part of Tebaldo and Wallace 
Le Gras as Rodrigo. Isabella Huth- 
ings, as usual, officiated in the capac- 
itv of assistant to the stage director, 
Marcella Craft, and sang the part of 
Princess Boli. I. M. J 


Memphis Has Brilliant 
Concert Season 


MempPuHis.—During the second half 
of its most active music season, Mem- 
phis has been treated to a series of 
concerts in number and quality sur- 
passing anything heard here before. 
The Memphis Symphony, led by Vin- 
cent de Frank, the local forces aug- 
mented by 23 members of the St. 
Louis Symphony, have given four 
evening events very successfully, in- 
cluding in the programs the Bee- 
thoven Eroica Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony and Brahms’ 








First. A single matinee for school 
children featured Ben Whitten, who 
had won a contest for his appearance. 

Visiting orchestras have been the 
Pittsburgh Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, the Chicago Symphony under 
Désiré Defauw and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
George Szell. While their programs 
were contrastingly different, their 
performances were both impeccable 
and thrilling. Lauritz Melchior and 
his orchestra also appeared. 

Five pianists have been heard, in- 
cluding Vladamir Horowitz, Alexan- 
der Uninsky, Solveig Lunde, Eugene 
Istomin and William Kappell. 

The local managements responsible 
are the Beethoven Club, Arts Appre- 
ciation (I. L. Myers), Martha W. 
Angier, Inc., and the Mid South 
Piano Scholarship Association. 


B.C. T. 
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Walters Scores 
At Covent Garden 


A healthy appetite for music and 
unfailing friendliness from both fel- 
low artists and public are reported by 
Jess Walters, American baritone who 
flew to England in January to join 
the Covent Garden Opera Company 
in London. Arriving in a thick winter 
fog, his plane was landed by radar. 
The coal shortage was at its height 
and performances began at 6:45 to 
save fuel. But nothing could quench 
the enthusiasm of the public, even 
when it was shivering in overcoats. 

Mr. Walters made an unexpected 
appearance as Escamillo in Carmen 
when the singer scheduled for the 
role fell ill. It was the first time 
that he had sung the role in Eng- 
lish, though he had performed it in 
French in New York. He was also 
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BARITONE HEARD 
IN LONDON 
OPERA 
At a reception after 
a Trovatore perform- 
ance are seen (left 
to right) Karl Rankl, 
musical director of 
Covent Garden; 
Julius Gellner, pro- 
ducer of Trovatore, 
and Jess Walters, 
baritone 


heard as the Count Des Grieux in 
Manon. In the St. Sulpice scene at 
one performance to had to do some 
quick thinking. His operatic son, Des 
Grieux, is supposed to appear and sing 
a duet with him. But through some 
oversight the tenor was not given his 
cue. So Mr. Walters had to sing a 
duet with an imaginary person. No 
one in the audience noticed it. 





Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 


His favorite role was Papageno, 
which he sang in English and for the 
first time. Mr. Walters also appeared 
as Count Di Luna in Trovatore. All 
of the productions were new, and the 
opera was run with admirable effic- 
iency despite living conditions, he de- 
clared. The British radio public 
heard Mr. Walters in broadcasts of 
The Magic Flute and Trovatore. 


Chicago’s Ravinia Concerts Continue 


CHICAGO 
N July 3, at the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s second concert in the 
1947 Ravinia Festival, Eugene Or- 
mandy, guest conductor, demonstrated 
again his forceful way of underlining 
drama in music. Brahms’ Second 
Symphony was performed with an 
intensity that somewhat disturbed its 
lofty character, though the effect on 
the audience was sensational. De- 
bussy’s La Mer fared especially well, 
for Mr. Ormandy illuminated its 
shimmering colors beautifully and 
gave exciting insistence to its restless 
movement. The waltzes from Strauss’ 
Rosenkavalier had a heady quality 
that ended the concert gaily. 

On July 5 Mr. Ormandy opened the 
concert with his own transcription of 
Bach’s Chorale Prelude, Wachet Auf, 
drawing from the orchestra the full, 
rich tone the score demands. In 
Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben he gave the 
themes a pretentiousness that told the 
world of the hero’s importance. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Russian Easter and 
William Schuman’s Prayer in Time 
of War were spectacularly colored, 
too. 

Ravinia offered Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, Weber’s Overture 
to Euryanthe, Debussy’s Nocturnes 
and Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite on the 
afternoon of July 6. Mr. Ormandy, 
however, was able to find something 
new and exciting in nearly all of the 
music. Even the well-worn Dvorak 
work came ot life under his beat. 

Mr. Ormandy began his _ second 
week at Ravinia with a program of 
standard classical works, though the 
first performed—a Bach Passacaglia— 
was in a modern orchestral dress 
created by the conductor himself. 

On July 10 Mr. Ormandy intro- 
duced his new discovery, Dorothy 
Dow, soprano from Houston who 
sang with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
last April. In volume and expressive 
power her singing was a match for 
the robust orchestral accompaniment. 
Miss Dow used her large, full-ranged 
voice with good control in arias from 
Verdi’s Aida and La Forza del Des- 
tino and Massenet’s Herodiade, reach- 
ing pianissimo high notes smoothly 
and with round tone. 

At this concert the conductor of- 
fered another Bach work which he 
had arranged for orchestra—the 
Toccata in C. 


Mr. Ormandy completed his two- 
week engagement at Ravinia with 
week-end concerts of highly distin- 
guished character. The first of these, 
on July 12, opened with Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony. Its puckish 
humor was deftly brought out, and 
the music made a charming impres- 
sion despite the fact that tone was 
sometimes distorted by the public ad- 
dress system. Paul Creston’s Second 
Symphony and Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony were masterfully _ per- 
formed, too. 

On the afternoon of July 13 in an 
all Wagner program, Dorothy Dow 
made her second appearance. In Du 
bist der lenz from Die Walkiire and 
the Immolation from Gétterdammer- 
rung, she left no doubt as to the vol- 
ume and sonority of her voice. 

The third week of the festival 
brought Tauno Hannikainen as guest 
conductor in an all-Sibelius program. 
Mr. Hannikainen who was born in 
Finland, was thoroughly at home in 
the music of his fellow countryman, 
and won the whole-hearted admiration 
of the audience. His reading of the 
Second Symphony was truly inspired. 

At the next concert, on July 17, 
Mr. Hannikainen offered music of 
widely differing styles. He opened 
the program with the Bach-Respighi 
Passacaglia, then passed to Schu- 
mann’s E Flat Symphony succeeding 
beautifully in projecting the gay, ef- 
fervescent spirit of the latter work. 
John Alden Carpenter’s Sea Drift was 
sensitively interpreted, too, but Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Sheherezade was a 
bit rough in spots. 

On July 19 Mr. Hannikainen pre- 
sented his own orchestral transcrip- 
tion of Edvard Grieg’s Sonata for 
piano and cello. The music, which in 
its original form lacks the inspira- 
tion of Grieg’s best works, greatly 
benefited by its colorful new orchestral 
dress. Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for 
Strings revealed the orchestra’s re- 
fined tonal qualities. 

William Kapell, pianist, was soloist 
at Ravinia on July 20 in an all-Rach- 
maninoff program. He played the 
Rhapsody on a theme by Paganini as 
a true virtuoso, and his fragrant, ro- 
mance-filled interpretation of the Sec- 
ond Concerto captivated the audience. 

Mr. Hannikainen was completing 
his Ravinia engagement, and in the E 


Minor Symphony as in the other com- 
positions, he gave bright promise of 
what his work will be next season. 
William Steinberg was the third 
guest conductor to appear at the fes- 
tival and opened his week’s engage- 
ment on July 22 with a program of 
the most staple musical items. The 
overture to Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
and his Siegfried Idyll gave the con- 
ductor opportunities to show his dis- 
cretion. RutH Barry 
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Tarquin (August 
Geschwend) awakens 
the sleeping Lucre- 
tia (Margarete von 
Sieben) with a kiss. 


V ITH his second opera Benja- 

min Britten again proved him- 
self the enfant terrible of modern mu- 
sic. After the mighty success of Peter 
Grimes one expected from him fur- 
ther progress along the same lines. 
Instead, he has now set to music a 
story belonging to a period centuries 
before Christ but whose connection 
with the present is established only 
by the fact that the rape of the chaste 
Roman matron, Lucretia, by the rude 
Etruscan prince, Tarquin, becomes the 
cause of an uprising of the brutally 
oppressed Roman populace. 

Since Britten carries out the his- 
torical incidents of his opera after the 
fashion of the old Christian mystery 
plays (with reflections on history, re- 
ligious contemplations and applications 
of such elements to contemporary 
happenings) he avoids all naturalistic 
underscorings of the action and finds 
it possible to let his music soar and 
develop according to its own laws. 
In this sense The Rape of Lucretia is 
a “music-maker’s opera” in a far 
greater degree than Peter Grimes. 

The aloofness from all naturalism 
is emphasized in The Rape of Lucre- 
tia by two Narrators, one a man, one 
a woman, who in their priestly attire 
occupy, as it were, a world of their 
own between the stage and the audi- 
torium. They embody the Christian 
eternity concept as against the time- 
conditioned incidents carried out on 
the stage. They are not simply objec- 
tive observers but, at decisive mo- 
ments, they passionately take part in 
the action. A chorale-like Christian 
melody is assigned to them at the 
very outset, which recurs three times 
and envelopes the work like a frame. 
In this unusual polyphony between the 
performers of the chief action and the 
Narrators functioning like a chorus in 
Greek tragedy lies the essential nov- 
elty of Britten’s second opera. 


First Time in German 


His setting adheres, in the main, to 
traditional musical means over which 
he exercises sovereign control. His 
outstanding sense of timbres enables 

im to depict successfully the sub- 
limest musical pictures (such as the 
sunset in the Etruscan camp, of the 
wild ride of Tarquin, inflamed by 
lust); these things he achieves as 
pregnantly as he does wholly simple 
effects, such as the melody of Lucre- 
tia’s slumber scene or the song of 
her handmaidens. One of Britten’s 
special talents as a musical dramatist 
lies in his ability to characterize his 
personages and their actions in brief 
vocal lines. Thus in the loftiest sense 
he fulfills the ideal of opera as a 
revelation of the human singing voice. 

The performance in Basel (the first 
in German) takes careful consideration 
of the musical and scenic peculiarities 
of the work. Under the imaginative 
stage direction of Friedrich Schramm 
the representation reached an uncom- 
monly high level. The conductor, 
Alexander Krannhals, contrived to 
obtain from an orchestra consisting 
of only 13 instrumentalists effects of 
richness and power ordinarily possible 
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BASEL HEARS BRITTEN’S LUCRECE 





only to a fuller body of players. 
Nevertheless Britten’s subtle art of 
instrumentation contributed vitally to 
this impression. The singers achieved 
remarkable results, notably Mar- 
garete von Sieben, as Lucretia, Au- 
gust Geschwend, as Tarquin, and the 
Chorus, embodied by Colette Lorand 
and Bislaw Wosniak. The audience 
welcomed the work and the perform- 
ance with enthusiasm. 


Wit REICH 





Music in Vienna 
(Continued from page 13) 

written in 1931 in commemoration of 
the 500th anniversary of Jeanne 
d’Arc’s death. The Hungarian Janos 
Ferencsik conducted an impressive 
performance of Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
Symphony and Franz Liszt’s Piano 
Concerto, magnificently played by 
Edith Farnadi. Eric Leinsdorf con- 
ducted—somewhat coolly and _ ob- 
jectively but with great precision and 
admirable flair—Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, and acquainted us with an 
American novelty by Walter Piston. 
A very young Czech _ conductor, 
Jaroslaw Krombholz, left the impres- 
sion of an outstanding musician with 
his performance of Rimsky-Korsakof’s 
Scheherazade and of the highly in- 
teresting and substantial Fifth Sym- 
phony by Prokofieff. 

The best though not the strongest 
impression was evoked by the Italian 
Carlo Zecchi, who chose Mozart, 
Schumann, Brahms and Weber. He 
also performed Ravel’s suite, Le 
Tombeau de Couperin, endowing it 
with tender hues, with a spirit of 
beauty as Vienna perhaps has never 
heard it before. It is possible that 
Zecchi will be offered the position 
of permanent conductor for the 
Wiener Symphoniker (Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra)—the second great 
orchestra still “orphaned”. 


Elgar Unpopular 


Dr. Malcom Sargent brought be- 
sides two classical works, the Second 
Symphony by Elgar. The audience 
was as little enthusiastic for this 
premiere as for the Violin Concerto 
by Elgar which Wolfgang Schneider- 
han played several weeks later under 
the Téadership of Josef Krips, not 
because this kind of music is new but 
because it is felt to be already anti- 
quated and not substantial enough, 
romantic and decadent. On the other 
hand, the Violin Concerto by Khat- 
chaturian left an indelible impression. 
It was played by the young Austrian 
international prizewinner, Anton 
Fietz, under the leadership of Vaclav 
Kaslic as guest conductor. 


The third young Czech conductor 
whom we were introduced to was 
Rafael Kubelik, the son of the great 
violinist. He led the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the interpretation of 
Shostakovich’s Leningrad Symphony 
which, to be sure, we have heard 
several times, but which only this 
young Czech has been able to trans- 


late into a monumental event. Com- 
pared to this young, exceedingly 
temperamental conductor, Sir Adrian 
Boult seemed almost a bit too 
academic and reminded us with his 
detached, safe, and gentlemanlike 
manner somewhat of Felix von 
Weingartner. The program he 
brought along was very interesting 
to us: William Walton’s overture, 
Scapino, a series of orchestra-inter- 
ludes from Britten’s Peter Grimes 
and the E-flat Major Symphony by 
Paul Hindemith, written during the 
war, in America, which left the 
deepest impression of all. The same 
conductor interpreted Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony along classical 
lines. 

The Bulgarian composer Pantscho 
Wladigeroff, who conducted a _ con- 
cert of his own compositions, did not 
quite meet the expectations of the 
audience. Besides earlier works of 
his we heard a new piano concerto 
and two Bulgarian Suites. The tex- 
ture of these compositions is some- 
what coarse, the effect glaring. John 
Barbirolli gave two concerts: he 
conducted wtih great élan a sonorous 
performance of Verdi's Requiem 
(with Ljuba Welitsch, Elisabeth 
Hongen, Anton Dermota and Paul 
Schoffler) and a symphony concert 
dedicated to the commemoration of 
Austria’s liberation. He _ succeeded 
best with the rhythmically attractive 
Third Piano Concerto by Prokofieff, 
which Kendall Taylor played with .an 
almost automatic precision, whereas 
his rendition of Schubert’s Fifth 
Symphony fell considerably — short. 
Kurt Pahlen brought music from 
South America. He proved that he 
has learned a great deal since he left 
Vienna ten years ago. Besides con- 
ducting concerts, he also lectured on 
musical life in Latin America. Hans 
Knappertsbusch, conducting two 
Brahms concerts, provoked, with his 
unusually slow tempo, a vivid debate 
on the theme “Faithful rendition 
according to the composer’s concept 
vs. ingenious, free interpretation of 
the conductor.” 


Klemperer Is Guest 


Perhaps the most impressive guest 
conductor was Otto Klemperer. The 
Vienna concert audience was looking 
forward to him with great anticipa- 
tion. Contrary to all expectations he 
conducted classical programs (from 
Mozart to Anton Bruckner) and 
Bach’s Johannes Passion. It could be 
noticed that time has left its mark on 
Klemperer. He left Europe as one 
of the most temperamental and im- 
pulsive conductors and has returned 
as one of the most quiet and moderate. 
He still is a great master of the or- 
chestra, who with a few motions of 
his expressive hands achieves more 
than others with superabundant ges- 
tures. 

It goes without saying that amidst 
these guest performances and _ the 
presentation of modern music, Vienna 
did not forget her classics. All of 
Beethoven’s symphonies were played 
in the series sponsored by _ the 
Konzerthaus Gesellschaft. His Ninth 
Symphony was heard four times 
under Moralt, Clemens’ Krauss, 
Molinari and Krips, the last men- 
tioned offering the best performance. 
Brahms and Bruckner were diligently 
cultivated and, of course, Schubert, 
particularly on the occasion of his 
150th anniversary. The Schubertbund, 
the Vienna Men’s Choral Society, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and num- 
erous societies for the cultivation of 
chamber music competed to bring 
their best. Of particular merit was 
the performance of rarely heard, en- 
tirely forgotten Schubert-Choruses 
through the Schubertbund, and of 
some passages from Schubert’s like- 
wise forgotten operas and musical 
comedies :' Claudine von Villa Bella, 
Adrast, Alfonso and Estrella. 

But Vienna does not forget her 
living composers either. The maestro 


of Vienna’s school of impressionism, 





Joseph Marx, celebrated his 65th 
birthday, and for this reason there 
was a whole series of concerts de- 
voted to his music. We heard his tone 
poem Feste’im Herbst (the new title 
for his rewritten Autumnal Sym- 
phony), and his quartettes, In modo 
classico and In modo antico. 

The present generation of young 
Viennese composers has turned away 
from impressionism, which they _be- 
lieve to be an outdated style. They 
do not adhere to Schoenberg’s tonal 
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Obituary 


Corinne Rider-Kelcey 


ToLepo, Oun1o—Corinne Rider-Kel- 
cey, church and concert soprano of a 
generation ago, died in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital here on July 10, after a short 
illness. In private life she was the wife 
of Lyonel Reed, violinist and com- 
poser. She was 70 years old. 

Mme. Rider-Kelcey was born in 
Leroy, N. Y., in 1877 and was edu- 
cated at Oberlin College, where musi- 
cal courses formed a large part of her 
studies. She later went to Chicago for 
singing with L. A. Torrens and sub- 
sequently to New York where she 
became the pupil of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Toedt. She held important 
choir positions in various New York 
and Brooklyn churches. 

Her professional debut was made in 
The Messiah with the St. Louis 
Choral Society on Nov. 24, 1904 and 
the same season she sang two per- 
formances of the same work with the 
New York Oratorio Society. The fol- 
lowing year she was engaged for the 
Cincinnati Festival. While on a trip 
to Europe in 1907, she was offered a 
three-year contract at Covent Garden, 
London, and appeared there as Micaéla 
on July 7, 1908, also singing Mimi 
and Zerlina in Don Giovanni. In spite 
of her considerable success she found 
opera distasteful and requested a re- 
lease from her contract. She was sub- 
sequently heard in concert and ora- 
torio throughout the United States 
and was soloist with the principal 
orchestras. She had made her home in 
Toledo since 1926. 
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Edward Joseph Tait 

SypNEY, AUSTRALIA. — Edward 
Joseph Tait, Australia’s most promi- 
nent impresario, died at his home here 
on July 12, in his 69th year. He was 
managing director of J. C. William- 
son, Ltd., theatrical and concert pro- 
ducers, with offices in Sydney. Mr. 
Tait was born in Castelmaine, Vic- 
toria, of English parents, and was edu- 
cated in Melbourne. He joined the 
Williamson firm in 1900 and during 
succeeding years dealt with stage con- 
certs and theatrical productions rang- 
ing from grand opera to pantomime. 
He had arranged the current concert 
tour of the American baritone, John 
Charles Thomas, and had recently 
bought the Australian rights to the 
Broadway musical comedy, Annie Get 
Your Gun. 








Glendinning Keeble 


PittspurGH, Pa.—Professor Glen- 
dinning Keeble, 60, former Director 
of the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, died on July 
21, in New York City. 

Professor Keeble, a native Pitts- 
burgher, received his education pri- 
vately, in New York, Florence, and 
Paris. He joined the faculty of the 
then newly-organized College of Fine 
Arts in 1914 as Professor of History 
of Music and Aesthetics. From 1924 
until his retirement in 1945 Mr. Keeble 
served as head of the College of Fine 
Arts. For a number of years he was 
music and art critic for the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. 
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B Minor Mass Given Two Hearings 


At 10th Carmel Bach Festival 


By Hat Garrotr 
CARMEL, CALIF. 


ARMEL’S 10th Annual _ Bach 

Festival came to an end July 28, 
with two performances of the B Minor 
Mass. Gaston Usigli who is serving 
his sixth year, conducted the full week 
of concerts. The quality of perform- 
ance was far ahead of last year. Per- 
formances are held in Sunset Audi- 
torium, an attractive hall distinguished 
by its Gothic architecture. Every 
night was a sell out, and the audiences 
that packed the place came from all 
parts of the country. If anything, 
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(left), and 
Gastone Usigli, conductor of the Carmel 
Bach Festival concerts 


Maxim Shapiro, pianist 


there were more celebrities in the au- 
dience than on the stage. 

It has become a habit with many 
to attend these annual festivals. Music 
is not the sole attraction. There is 
the getting together of friends in the 
same profession and the exchange of 
information. Noel Sullivan, a local 
patron of music and a festival solo- 
ist, entertains participants with a 
day’s outing at his Hollow Hills Farm 
in the Carmel Valley, an event looked 
forward to by scores of musicians. 

Then there is the scenic beauty of 
Carmel and surroundings to attract vis- 
itors. The place was discovered first 
by writers. Artists came later and 
built homes and studios. Last of all 
came musicians, inspired by the active 
leadership of Dene Denny and Hazel 
Watrous who, among other things, 
founded the Carmel Bach Festival 
and have remained its producing man- 
agers. 

The most popular feature was the 
madrigals. Singers Margaret Christ- 
man, Doris Kromann, Muriel Rogers, 
Thomas D. Clark and Mackey Swan 
made such a hit the madrigals had to 
be repeated. The outstanding per- 
formance by a soloist was by Alix 
Young Maruchess who gave a bril- 
liant reading of Handel’s B Minor 
Concerto for Viola and followed with 
a Stamitz work the next night for 
viola d’amore. Nannette Levi won 
the most recalls by her performance of 
the Mozart Violin Concerto in D ma- 
jor, No. IV. 

For the first time at these festivals 
all six of Bach’s Brandenburg con- 
certos were presented. The No. 1, 
often omitted because of difficult 
horn passages, was brilliantly exe- 
cuted with Wendell Hoss and Jack 


Artists and managers 
of the Carmel Bach 
Festival, left to right: 
Muriel Rogers, con- 
tralto; Blythe Taylor 
Burns, soprano; Hazel 
Watrous, producing 
manager; Russell 
Horton, tenor; Dene 
Denny, producing 
manager; Noel Sul- 
livan, bass 


Branden- 


Liang playing the horns. 
burg No. 2 is rarely played as Bach 
wrote it, as the high pitch trumpet of 
the 1700’s has been discarded, prob- 


ably because of its shrill tone. It is 
dificult to play and even more dif- 
ficult to procure. Gabriel Bartold had 
one made to order especially for the 
Carmel festival, and mastered its in- 
tricacies sufficiently to give an ex- 
tremely interesting performance. 


The programs during the week, 
made up almost entirely of Bach's 
compositions, presented a_ careful 


selection of the master’s representa- 
tive works. For the sake of variety 
several other composers were included, 
all of them of the classic school. As 
usual, two recitals were devoted to 
Bach’s organ music. And for the 
first time, a woman was chosen to 
play them. Irene Robertson of Los 
Angeles gave scholarly and_ thor- 
oughly musical performances. To ac- 
commodate the overflow crowds, both 
recitals were repeated. 

The festival chorus is a permanent 
organization and rehearses weekly 
during the year. Recent intensive 
training by Conductor Gastone Usigli 
has enabled the singers to give an out- 
standing performance of the B Minor 
Mass. This great work is sung 
twice on the final day of the Festival. 
The solo parts were sung by Blythe 
Taylor Burns, soprano; Eula Beal, 
contralto; Russell Horton, tenor; 
William Vennard, bass. 

Following is a list of festival solo- 
ists not already mentioned. Pianists, 
Ralph Linsley, Charles Fulkerson, 
Stephanie Shehatovich, Maxim Sha- 
piro; voice, Noel Sullivan; violas, 
Samuel Singer, Charles Lorton; cello, 
William Harry; flutes, Elladean Fos- 
ter, Yolanda Picucci; oboes, George 
Houle, Ralph Watilo, Eleanor Scott; 
bassoon, William Watilo. 


New York Stadium 


(Continued from page 10) 


former and vim and vigor on the part 
of the latter. While Mr. de Luca 
did not display the refulgent quality 
in his voice known in years past, he 
did endear himself to his auditors by 
sheer force of personality and dramatic 
projection. Mr. Peerce has evidently 
completely mastered the Italian style, 
and all of his work had that lyric 
beauty for which he has become 
known. Herva Nelli, soprano, of San 
Carlo and Salmiggi renown, sang with 
a full, rich tone, and showed herself 
worthy of such celebrated company 
when she joined Mr. Peerce in the 
finale to Oct. 1 of La Bohéme. Marie 
Rongdahl, coloratura, and a Stadium 
newcomer, introduced a_ non-Italian 
number in the Shadow Song from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. Her voice is of 
pleasing timbre. She was also heard 
in the Sextet from Lucia with Mr. 
Peerce, Mr. deLuca, Miss Rongdahl, 
and two other singers, who also made 





their stadium debuts, and in tus work 
only, Charles Danford, baritone, and 
Carlo Tomanalli, bass. The audience 
of 16,500 was particularly enthusias- 
tic over the duet, In Vano Alvaro 
from La Forza del Destino, magnifi- 
cently sung by Mr. Peerce and Mr. 
de Luca. 


On July 14 and 15 the first opera 
was introduced to Stadium listeners. 
in concert form to be sure, but of 
operatic character nevertheless. Ma- 
dame Butterfly was chosen for the 
experiment, and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
gained new stature as a master lead- 
er in his eloquent performances. With 
the same cast that had scored heavily 
in Robin Hood Dell a few days pre- 
viously, Mr. Mitropoulos shaped the 
music with a knowing hand and a 
fervent mind, so that the orchestra 
sang and soared along with the sing- 
ers. Of these, Eleanor Steber made 
the greatest hit, revealing hitherto 
unsuspected depths of dramatic ef- 
fectiveness and power. Always a 
lovely voice, hers gained in warmth 
and intensity with this impersonation 
and led one to believe that such operas 
may be her true forte in the future. 
Her tones were thrilling to hear, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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LAWRENCE AND VINAY SING AIDA IN MONTREAL 


Scene from first act of Aida at Montreal Festivals, with Marjorie Lawrence as 
Amneris and Ramon Vinay as Radames 


MonrTREAL.—Particularly outstand- 
ing among the numerous concerts 
heard in Montreal during July was 
the presentation of Verdi’s Aida at 
the Montreal Festivals at Molson 
Stadium on the 23rd. The cast in- 
cluded several members of the Metro- 
politan Opera and the New York City 
Center Opera and was headed by 
Marjorie Lawrence as Amneris and 
Ramon Vinay as Radames. Florence 
Kirk was especially convincing in the 
title-role. 

Able supporters were Enzo Mas- 
cherini, Norman Cordon, Valfrido 
Patacchi, Paul Becigneul and Mon- 
treal’s own Jeanne Desjardins. Ballets 
in the first and second act were under 
the direction of Grant Mouradoff of 


the Foxhole Ballet, and were skilfully 
rendered by a group of local dancers. 
The soloists were Sonia Woicikowska 
and Mr. Mouradoff. The chorus, 
trained by Julius Rudel, was made 
up of Montreal singers. 

Special mention must be made of 
Laszlo MHalasz’s artful and expert 
conducting, and Montrealers are ob- 
ligated to the management for having 
obtained the services of Theodore 
Komisarjevsky as stage director. His 
vast experience of the theatre was a 
main factor in the success of the pres- 
entation. He was assisted by H. J. 
Condell, scenic designer, and Hans 
Sondheimer, technical director. A 
very large audience greeted the artists 
with enthusiasm. Cae 
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Ceremonies Honor 
May Garrettson Evans 
BALTIMOoRE.—The late May Gar- 
rettson Evans who was responsible 
for the founding of the preparatory 
department of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music and was its superin- 
tendent for 35 years was honored 
with simple ceremonies May 22, when 
a three-quarter length portrait, the 
work of Leonard M. Bahr, was pre- 
sented by Carlotta Heller, chairman 
of the committee and accepted by the 


present superintendent of the prepara- 
tory department, Gustav Klemm. - The 
ceremonies opened with the playing of 
the Melodie from Gluck’s Orpheus as 
arranged by Franz Bornschein, this 
composition having been a favorite of 
Miss Evans. Eliza McC. Woods, a 
member of the original staff gave an 
address outlining how under the 
leadership of Miss Evans the depart- 
ment grew from 300 students to more 
than 3,200 when she retired in 1930. 


F, C. B. 
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Montreal Has Varied 
Summer Concert Fare 


Many Conductors — McMillan, 
Pelletier, Hendl, DeFauw, and 
Iturbi—Appear 


MontTREAL.—The orchestra of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques continued its 
weekly summer concerts with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan as guest conductor 
and the Canadian pianist Neil Chotem 
on July 1. Sir Ernest offered a 
varied program including Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony and Boro- 
dine’s Prince Igor Dances. Two 
Canadian works, Carnival by Oscar 
Morawetz, and Danse Villageoise by 
Claude Champagne, were also per- 


formed. Neil Chotem played with 
brilliant technique and artistry the 
Second Piano Concerto of “Rach- 
maninoff. 

Mary Henderson, soprano,. and 
John Baker, baritone, with .Wilfrid 


Pelletier on the podium, were soloists 
on July 8. The program was chiefly 
made up of light opera and musical 
comedy excerpts. Miss Henderson 
was particularly effective in the Jewel 
Song from Faust, and Mr. Baker 
displayed a fine voice in the Largo 
Al Factotum from the Barber of 
Seville. Mr. Pelletier conducted with 
his usual brilliance. On July 15, the 
concert featured two Canadian musi- 
cians, Jean Deslauriers, conductor, 
and Gordon Manley, pianist. Ravel’s 
Bolero received an adequate rendition 
under Mr. Deslauriers’ baten and 
Gordon Manley capably handled 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto, 


Kaskas Sings with Hendl 


Conductor Walter Hendl paid his 
first visit to Montreal on July 22, 
with the contralto Anna Kaskas as 
soloist. He showed notable skill and 
understanding in the Roman Carnival 
Overture by Berlioz, Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun, Rimsky-Kor- 


sakofft’s Capriccio Espagnol and 
numbers by Wagner and Johann 
Strauss. Miss Kaskas sang with 


warmth several operatic arias, includ- 
ing the beautiful Divinités du Styx 
from Alceste by Gluck. 

_ Désiré Defauw, musical director of 
the orchestra, made his first appear- 
ance of the summer season on July 
29. The concert, billed as Gershwin 
Night, also included pieces by 
Schubert and Glinka. The works by 
George Gershwin were a _ selection 
from Porgy and Bess, the Rhapsody 
in Blue, and the Concerto in F. The 
soloist in these two last pieces was 
the brilliant pianist Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, who is recognized as a fore- 
most Gershwin interpreter. 

An evening of Viennese Music was 
presented on July 10 at the Molson 
Stadium by Canadian Concerts & 
Artists Inc. Artists participating 
were Oscar Strauss, conducting the 
Montreal Philharmonic ; Biruta 
Ramoska and Eva Likova, sopranos; 
Alfred Orda, baritone, and = an 
ensemble of dancers under the direc- 
tion of Tatiana Lipkowska, formerly 
of Col. de Basil’s Original Ballet 
Russe. Soloists for the occasion were 
Geneviéve Salbaing and Fernand 
Nault of the Balliet-Theatre. 


La Société Classique offered a 
Chopin—Rimsky-Korsakoff Night on 
July 16, with many famous artists 


including Jan Peerce, tenor, Shura 
Cherkassky, pianist, and Markova 
and Dolin, ballet dancers. The or- 
chestra played effectively under a 


very talented young Montreal con- 
ductor,, Francis Coleman. Shura 
Cherkassky played Chopin’s F Minor 
Concerto in a brilliant manner and 
received fine support from the or- 
chestra. Jan Peerce sang some 
operatic excerpts and Robert Zeller 
conducted the ballet numbers. 

The Montreal Festivals had Jose 
Iturbi as their guest artist on July 30. 
He was greeted by a large audience 
and conducted the orchestra in a very 


well-chosen program. It included 
3eethoven’s Third Leonore Overture, 
Three Dances from the Three. 
Cornered Hat by de Falla, and the 
Prelude to Lohengrin by Wagner. 
Conducting from the piano, Mr. Iturbi 
offered Beethoven’s Third Concerto 
and Gershwin’s ever popular Rhap- 
sody in Blue. It was Mr. Iturbi’s first 
appearance in Montreal in many 
years. GILLES PeTVIN. 


Smallens Appointed 
To Music Hall Post 


Alexander Smallens, conductor, was 
recently appointed music director of 
Radio City Music Hall in Rockefeller 
Center, G. S. Eyssell, the theatre’s 
president and managing director, an- 
nounced. Mr. Smallens will assume 
his new duties this month and will 
make his first appearance with the 
Music Hall Symphony in the early 
fall. He succeeds Charles Previn, who 
after two years as Music -Hall music 
director, has resigned to return to 
Hollywood. 

Prominently identified with many 
outstanding musical developments in 
America during the last 25 years, Mr. 
Smallens is known for his versatility 
as a musical innovator and pioneer in 
fields of opera, symphony, motion 
picture music and ballet. The director 
first attracted attention as conductor 
of opera at the Boston Opera House, 
in New York at the old Century 
Theatre and with the Boston Na- 
tional Opera Company. 
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Arrau Returns from World Tours 


UST back in the 

United States 
after a whirlwind 
tour,’ Claudio Arrau 
is having his first 
rest in a year at his 
new home on Long 
Island. The _ distin- 
guished pianist has 
covered almost 100,- 
000 miles, played 
more than 100 dates 
this past season, 
traveling on a dip- 
lomatic passport. He 
began with an East- 
ern United States tour 
last October, flew to 
Europe late in De- 
cember, where he 
played 30 dates in 
seven weeks and was 
heard throughout the 
British Isles, Scan- 
danavia, Holland, and 
in Paris, Milan and 
Turin. At the end of 
February he was back 
in New York, spent 
a few days with his 
family, and then was 
off again for more 
concerts through the 
Middle West and the 
West Coast, finishing 
by the end of April. Then he flew to 
Honolulu, played one concert (the 
only one he had time for), and from 
there continued to Brisbane, Australia. 
In Australia he played 32 dates in 
nine cities in 11 weeks. In Sydney 
and Melbourne alone, he gave 13 
recitals and appeared seven times 
with orchestras. 

In Australia, he observed, audiences 
are divided into two distinct levels ; 
those who demand nothing but the 
most popular kind of music litera- 
ture and those who want only the 
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picnics with the Chilean ambassador and 
his wife in Australia 


most serious. His own audiences, as 
well as the press were fervently 
grateful for works like Beethoven's 
Opus 111, Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasy, Bach, Mozart, the Debussy 
of Estampes and the Ravel of Gaspard 
de la nuit. Works like the Beethoven 
Appassionata, the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and Schumann’s 
Carnaval, were all appreciated but 
were felt to be already too familiar. 

In cities like Melbourne and 
Sydney, audiences commonly want to 
hear an artist for as many as 6 to 10 
times in succession in a short period. 
Mr. Arrau knows only two other 
cities where this is possible—Buenos 
Aires and Rio, 

The pianist reports that he heard 
one outstanding Australian composer 
who should be heard from in the 
future. His name is John Antill. 
“He writes with a starkness akin to 
Stravinsky,” says Mr. Arrau, “but is 
like nothing heard out of Europe or 
America.” 

August is being devoted to record- 
ing sessions and September to new 
programs, among which are the three 
he will give in Carnegie Hall during 
the winter, featuring highlights from 
three centuries of piano literature. In 
October, Mr. Arrau will begin an- 
other tour, being already booked 
solidly through November, 1948. 


Central City 


(Continued from page 9) 








by James Pease. Lionel, sung by 
Leopold Simoneau, of Canada, com- 
pleted the quartet which made many 
a happy scene throughout the play 
both in music and in theater. 

In the comedy role of Sir Tristram, 
Lawrence Davidson made every 
moment of his part a pleasure and 
contributed immeasureably to the 
show. Philip Kinsman, the only 
singer to appear in both operas, 
played the Sheriff. Teaming up with 
him, Larry Bolton took time off 
from his duties as stage manager to 
put on some humorous pantomime. 

Genslager’s sets for both operas 
were of the finest. The Fidelio set 
was modern, ingeniously versatile 
and economical. Those for Martha 
possessed a_ subtle quality which 
brought forth spontaneous comment 
and reaction. The chorus under 
Florence Lamont Hinman filled out 
the ensemble in best fashion. 

As usual the festival was sold out. 
That it was an artistic success cannot 
be doubted. At this little mining town 


the opera house, built five years be- 
fore the Metropolitan, was the scene 
of a history-making record run for 
Fidelio. Never before has Beethoven’s 
opera been given so many times in 
a single stretch at one ‘theater. 
Twelve performances of this memor- 
able production were heard during 
the three weeks. Those who made 
the festival possible as well as those 
who enjoyed it can look back on one 
of the best in the 15 years of revived 
activity at Central City. 


. J 

Vienna Festival 

(Continued from page 13) 
conservative school—is taking the 
lead in Hungary. 

We are proud that Austria too, in 
spite of eight years of isolation and 
material want, was able to join in 
this concert of nations. Richard 
Strauss, who a short time ago became 
an Austrian citizen, sent an orchestral 
Fantasy, from his opera The Woman 
Without Shadow, a well sounding 
composition of convincing effect which 
booked a moral success but may be 
regarded as having no further artistic 
importance. Formerly such a com- 
position would not have appeared on 
the program of a musical festival and 
would rather have been called a 
Potpourri. The older generation was 
represented by a remarkable composi- 
tion of the Viennese composer Franz 
Schmidt, who died in 1934, His 
Fourth Symphony is hardly known 
abroad and his other compositions 
fare no better. We see in Schmidt the 
last important symphonic composer of 
the Brahms tradition. His composi- 
tion was conducted by one of his 
pupils, Anton Heiller, who ranks with 
the most talented musicians of our 
time. 

The young generation was heard on 
the occasion of a chamber music 
evening, performed by a Chamber 
Orchestra consisting entirely of 
women and conducted by Anton 
Heiller and Franz Litschauer. This 
orchestra and its conductors have 
done a great deal to promote young 
talents in composition. The names of 
these young composers are little 
known. They are Paul Angerer, 
born in 1927 (Music for string instru- 
ments, op. 51); Karl Schiske (Con- 
cert for string instruments, cp. 14) ; 
Anton Heiller (Toccata for two 
pianos, broadcast at various times by 
radio stations abroad and heard at 
the International Music Festival at 
Kopenahgen) ; Alfred Uhl (Sonatina 
for piano) ; Arnim Kaufmann 
(Music for horn and string orches- 
tra), and Theodor Berger (Rondino 
giocoso ). 

This Music Festival opened the gate 
to the musical world. We hope that 
this gate never again will be closed, 
and that guests of all countries will 
come to us through it again. 


Rape of Lucrece Given 
by Hollywood Company 


Los ANGELES.—The most important 
musical happening of the month has 
been the launching of the Hollywood 
Chamber Opera Company in a West 
Coast premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 
Rape of Lucrece. The Los Angeles 
Ebell Theater had a capacity audi- 
ence June 17. Adolph Heller was the 
conscientious conductor and Henry 
Reese, co-worker with the late 
George Huston in Southern Califor- 
nia’s opera theater, was the stage 
director who managed classically sim- 
ple sets and costumes with skill and 
artistic lighting. 

The opera is highly stylized with 
narrators, old Roman histrionics and 
music that is poetic but definitely not 
Shakesperean. One might expect the 
British Britten to pontificate, musi- 
cally speaking, but he refrains. The 
new organization is planning other 
performances of this work, not only 
in Los Angeles but in Santa Barbara, 
San Diego and Pasadena. 

The narrators, or chorus, male and 


female, were witty commentators in 
the manner of the New Yorker. Reno 
Harms and Alice Lee officiated, un- 
derplaying the parts so that it was 
dificult to catch the unusual words 
set down by Ronald Duncan after the 
play by Andre Obey. 

Lucretia was sung by Mildred 
Grey, Tarquinius by William Eddy, 
Junius by Charles Ferguson, Collati- 
nus by Molio Sheron, the nurse by 
Susanne Corey and the maid by Mar- 
tha Manners. 


Variety Marks 
Golden Gate Bill 


SAN Francisco.—Beulah Forbes, 
an unusually gifted and personable 
Negro pianist, shared a recent pro- 
gram with Enid Henley, violinist, for 
the benefit of the Women’s League of 
San Francisco Scholarship Fund. 

Lotte Goslar, dance clown and satir- 
ist, proved a great artist in her line 
before a small Opera House audience 
which had the time of its life watch- 
ing her delightful caricatures and the 
work of her able assistants, Anna Bis- 
sell, Rosaline de Mille and Henry 
Kersh, 

A magnificent vocal talent as yet in- 
adequately trained was revealed by 
Lucine Amara in her debut recital at 
the Marines’ Memorial Theatre. 
When she has mastered vocal produc- 
tion as well as she has languages and 
intonation, America will have a really 
fine dramatic soprano. 

Recipient of a $1,000 cash prize 
willed by the late Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley to the youngster who had ap- 
peared as soloist with the Young 
People’s Symphony, deemed most out- 
standing and deserving, was 12-year- 
old Samual Lipman, pianist. 
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in Sylvan Setting 


ROM every state in the union and 
from Honolulu and Canada, 531 
students, young and old, boy and girl, 
man and woman, came to a new kind 
of choir school this summer. In 
groups of from about 70 to about 90, 
they had a week’s intensive work in 
the beautiful surroundings of Shaw- 
nee-on Delaware, where on the spa- 
cious old Worthington estate, they 
heard or sang music from morning to 
midnight and took home some ideas 
and training that will make their 
choirs sit up, take notice and—sing 
better. 
Presiding over this beehive of musi- 
cal activity in a countryside which 


pays much tribute to the Shawnee In- 
dians of by-gone days—even to the 
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Waring Trains Chorus Leaders 


extent of a Totem Room for refresh- 
ments in the Shawnee Country Club 
and Inn—is the Big Chief, Fred War- 
ing. The Waring Workshop, now in 
its second year, is only the latest of 
ventures into which this enterprising 
and gifted man has poured energy, in- 
spiration—and money. His days and 
nights were full before—with five 
morning half-hour broadcasts over 
NBC and the summer replacement for 
Fibber McGee and Molly on Tuesday 
evenings. Not to mention his owner- 
ship of the Shawnee Inn and the 
Worthington Estate, which includes 
a golf course and other pleasurable 
summer “facilities,” which call for as- 
tute management. 

The head of the troupe of Pennsyl- 
vanians has come a long way since 
he launched a dance-band of four, 
thirty years ago. Of that quartet, his 
brother, Tom, the composer, and Po- 
ley McClintock, a percussion man and 
singer, are still with him. A trumpet 
player, now a grandfather, boasts 26 
years with Waring. And it’s 15 or so 
for Stuart Churchill, one of the solo- 
ists, who also wanders about the per- 
cussion section, perfectly at home with 
bells or marimba. 

As a catalyst in the musical world, 
Waring makes things happen. Al- 
though his own programs are beamed 
primarily at the so-called “popular” 
market, it was his guidance and as- 
sistance which shaped the Collegiate 
Chorale, known widely and favorably 
to concert goers hereabouts. Robert 
Shaw, the Chorale’s conductor, is a 
Waring graduate. And though the 
music’ Waring plays so many times a 
week and for such a huge audience is 
considered by some to be slightly on 
the lighter side, it is all done with a 
perfection of technique and, in its own 
original way, interpretation, that many 
a sterner group could well envy. 

From this new musical melting pot 
in the Delaware valley may come 
other Robert Shaws or equally talent- 
ed leaders to revivify choral music all 
over the country—in fact, there is a 
yeasty spirit in this mixture which 
cannot fail to rise. There is the germ 
here of a new festival for music in 
America, although the words are not 
actually used nor the thought crystal- 
lized. One feels here that anything is 
possible when Waring sets his mind 
and talents to it. 

In the meantime, the serious choir 
directors from such learned _institu- 
tions as the University of Toronto, 
Dartmouth and Colgate, and a Chinese 
responsible for the rise of group sing- 
ing in China (Pao Ch’en Lee), as 
well as leaders from teachers’ col- 
leges, high school, college and public 
school music departments and a 
sprinkling of college students who 
were given scholarships, got up early 
every morning for a week and start- 
ed off the day by going to a Waring 
broadcast. 


Can Witness Broadcasts 


The entire troupe of Pennsylvanians 
—about a hundred singers, orchestra 
players, arrangers and _ technicians— 
moved to Shawnee for the two 
months, and the broadcasts originated 
fram an old hall. draped in cloth here 
and there for acoustics’ sake and with 
a control room fitted up on the bal- 
cony. 

A typical workshop day goes some- 
thing like this. The students settle 
themselves with copies of the music 
to be played and observe rehearsals 
from 9 to 11. In a room in the base- 
ment, Donald Craig or Lara Hog- 
gard, one of the two clever assistant 
choral directors, is putting the Glee 
Club through its paces. Mr. Craig 
comes from the University of Wash- 
ington and has made his way through 
a wide radio experience. Mr. Hog- 
gard was formerly director of choral 





music at the University of Oklahoma. 

Up in the auditorium, the orchestra 
is rehearsing under Fred Cully, as- 
sistant orchestra leader. Fred Waring 
himself is attending to last minute de- 
tails and giving an ear in the control 
room. It is like any big-time radio 
broadcast, except that the surround- 
ings are informal, to say the least. 
And when the times comes, and an 
audience (which has been held back 
by ropes outside the door, but has 
peeked in to its heart’s content) has 
been settled in the small auditorium 
and the doors closed, you’d never 
know the difference between this and 
any radio broadcast—from the air, 
that is. But shirtsleeves and play 
clothes are the fashion, and if any 
member of the cast had a free mo- 
ment—which is not likely, as so many 
7 Waring’s artists “double” in any- 
thing that occurs to them—he could 
see a lovely landscape out through a 
big window at the back of the stage. 

After the broadcast, Waring rests 
—for twenty minutes. Most of this 
is taken up by genial posing with fans 
for snapshots or an exchange of per- 
siflage with students or visitors. Then, 
on any week day, back to rehearsal 
for the next day’s program. The stu- 
dents, however, have their own train- 
ing to think of, and gather shortly in 
the rambling old house which has 
been converted to workshop-dormi- 
tory-mess hall, where Craig or Hog- 
gard gives them a workout for a cou- 
ple of hours. They learn to syllabify 
in such a way that their diction 
will be amazingly good when they 
have finished the week. Waring has 
a wizard-like system, as any listener 
to his Glee Club or to the Collegiate 
Chorale will attest. There are also 
classes in arranging and program 
building, conducted by Livingston 
Gearhart and Virginia Morley, the 
duo-pianists, who appear frequently 
on Waring’s program. The _ tech- 
nique and art of arranging are dis- 
cussed and demonstrated by several 
arrangers, notably the chief, Harry 
Simeone. Tom Bennett, NBC produc- 
er, and Harold Flood, engineer, give 
sessions on microphone technique, and 
the students often observe the work- 
ings of the control room. 


Intensive Work Hours 


After their dinner, they gather 
again in the workshop for a short re- 
cital by one or more members of the 
Pennsylvanians, in which their apti- 
tude for concert music is demonstrat- 
ed. It may be a half hour of cello 
music, or, as on the occasion we wit- 
nessed, a joint recital by a tenor and 
bass, in which such music as excerpts 
from In a Persian Garden, Spirituals, 
American and English songs and a 
duet from the Crucifixion were per- 
formed. 

Then back to work. The rocking 
chair brigade on the porch is interest- 
ed in much more than knitting. It is 
made up of staff members, Pennsyl- 
vanians and guests who listen with 
absorption while Craig molds an un- 
trained group into a smoothly func- 
tioning unit. Attracted by the light 
—and the singing? — moth-millers 
make the more timorous of the so- 
pranos flutter a bit, and Craig waits 
while Ennis Davis, major domo and 
right and left hand of the Waring en- 
terprise, releases a DDT bomb. 
About 10:30, Craig gives over to War- 
ing, who, with purposeful jest and an 
aplomb seldom shaken, takes the 
group through a song, then discusses 
programming with them. The pro- 
gram for the next day’s broadcast, 
just for a peg to hand an idea on, has 
nothing but tunes that begin with B. 
How should they be arranged? Bal- 
ance and contrast, says Waring, and 
proves his points logically. 

They end the session by singing. 
Out of the dozens of Waring choral 
arrangements (a business all its own, 
this publishing of choral works), they 
have already worked on Kern’s All 
the Things You Are, Wilder’s Wy- 
oming, the Spiritual, Dry Bones and 








A Hymn to Music, which is a chora, 


adaptation of Chopin's E Major 
Etude. So they choose the brisk 
Country Style, a modern square 


dance by James Van Heusen. 
That’s all—for that day. 


Q. E. 





Hayes Will Mark 
Anniversary 


Roland Hayes’ appearances in the 
1947-48 season will mark the 30th 
anniversary of 
his career in 
the United 
States, for it 
was in the sea- 
son of 1917-18 
that he gave his 
first major con- 
certs in New 
York and Bos- 
ton which won 
him acclaim and 
recognition. His 
engagements for 
the coming sea- 
son already in- 
clude New 
York, Nov. 2; 
Boston, Nov. 16; Chicago, Nov. 24; 
Harrisburg, Oct. 21; and Montreal, 
Dec. 4; as well as colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Redlands Outdoor Concerts 
In Twenty-Fourth Season 


REDLANDS, CALIF.—The _ twenty- 
fourth season of the Redlands Com- 
munity Music Association’s Outdoor 
Concerts opened recently with a con- 
cert which attracted more than 3,000 
music lovers. Mrs. George Mullen is 
president and executive director of the 
Association. Highlights of this year’s 
series include a performance of 
Haydn’s Creation, chamber music 
groups, Lois and Guy Maier, duo- 
pianists, Bizet’s Carmen, Florence 
Quartararo, John Carter and the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo. 
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COUNTERPOINT. By Walter Piston, 
235 pages. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. $3.75. 
Walter Piston, like Paul Hindemith, 

has the inestimable advantage of being 
a practicing composer as well as a 
distinguished teacher. His approach 
to counterpoint is based on the con- 
ception of it as a living element of mu- 
sic and not merely as a set of rules. 
This understanding, together with his 
profound knowledge of the subject, 
makes this volume indispensable to the 
library of the musician who is deeply 
concerned with the theoretical aspects 
of his art, and highly interesting to 
any intelligent music student. 

Unlike most texts of counterpoint, 
this treatise is based on the practice of 
great composers. It does not, as Mr. 
Piston remarks in his preface, “put 
forth directions for the writing of 
music, despite the truth that no per- 
son can know how music will be writ- 
ten even ten years hence.” Conse- 
quently, the student who works with 
Mr. Piston will learn how Bach and 
Mozart and Beethoven thought and 
worked, and not how Professor X. or 
Z. laid down laws which are constantly 
found to be inconsistent with the meth- 
ods of the masters. The author does 
not deal with the Palestrina style but 
with the practices of the baroque 
period, culminating in the music of 
Bach, to which he rightly argues 
“most composers after Bach, including 
those of the present century, have 
looked up as the ideal of contrapuntal 
technique.” The book, however, is not 
concerned with Bach’s personal style; 
most of the copious examples are 
drawn from his works, but the prac- 
tices of other great composers are 
amply represented. 


Since he feels that most treatises do 
not pay sufficient attention to harmony 
and rhythm, Mr. Piston is careful to 
keep the student constantly aware of 
those elements. He begins with a 
practical analysis of the nature of the 
melodic line, or melodic curve, as he 
puts it. By quoting examples on every 
page Mr. Piston reveals how closely 
he is following practice instead of 
weaving unrelated theories. The sec- 
ond chapter, one of the best in the 
book, is concerned with melodic rhy- 
thm. It is the most lucid discussion 
of the subject which this revewer has 
ever encountered. Again, by exam- 
ples we are shown how subtly com- 
posers have injected rhythmic life 
into their melodies, and, incidentally, 
how inadequate our musical notation 
is, in representing their ideas. Every 
young singer and solo instrumentalist 
should read at least this chapter of the 
book. 

From melodic rhythm Mr. Piston 
proceeds to the harmonic basis of 
melody, harmonic rhythm, two and 





three part counterpoint, counterpoint 
in more than three parts, invertible 
counterpoint and canon. At the end of 
each chapter he appends suggested ex- 
ercises which are to be expanded by 
the student. But this book will be 
most useful as a text when it is used 
by a skillful teacher, who can supple- 
ment it with more elementary exer- 
cises. As an analysis of musical prac- 
tice and a companion to the study of 
scores it is invaluable. It is provided 
with a complete index and is beauti- 
fully printed. 5 


THE Roap to Music. By Nicholas 


Slonimsky. 178 pages. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York. $2.75. 
This delightful volume contains 


everything from a Cabbage Waltz 
(composed by the author on the notes 
C-A-B-B-A-G-E) to a complete score 
by Anton von Webern, which takes 
only 19 seconds to play. It grew out 
of articles originally written for the 
Christian Science Monitor Children’s 
Page. But just as Mr. Slonimsky 
found when he first published his little 
essays, parents will be borrowing 
them constantly from their children, 
for it rambles into the most unex- 
pected bypaths of musical history and 
phenomena. 

He shows how to make a C Major 
Chord sound dissonant; how to spell 
out Browning’s lines about “The aug- 
mented sixth resolved—from out the 
straighter range of D Sharp Minor— 
leap of disimprisoned thrall into thy 
life and light, D major natural”; how 
to spell Bach with a single note; and 
how to perform numberless other mu- 
sical ingenuities of varying degrees of 
difficulty. He has interesting things 
to say about such widely separated 
figures as Cab Calloway and Guido 
of Arezzo. No one who reads this 
book will fail to be thoroughly enter- 
tained, while learning a great deal 
about music. Would that there were 
more works of its type, both popular 
and intelligent ! 


SerceE KoussevitzKy, THE Boston 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND THE 
New American Music. By Hugo 
Leichtentritt. 199 Pages. Harvard 
bs he Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1946, 


From a scholar and musical writer 
of the stature of Hugo Leichtentritt 
it is rather distressing to obtain a 
book like Serge Koussevitzky, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
New American Music. Such a piece 
of work could have been cooked up 
by almost any competent press agent 
or publicity man in the game. The 
volume is a piece of virtually undis- 
guised propaganda and it makes as 
dull reading as propaganda ordinarily 
does. Neither the conductor nor his 
great orchestra stand in any partic- 
ular need of defense or glorification 
at this stage. Nor does Dr. Leichten- 
tritt contribute anything new or vital 
on the subject of American composers 
of the late 19th Century, those of the 
present time or of the years imme- 
diately preceding and following the 
First World War. 

The book follows the well-worn 
pattern. Almost every composer, 
voung or old, early or late, comes in 
for the usual encomiums. Like so 
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For Chorus 


New David Williams Work 
Moves on a Lofty Plane 


ITH A Hymn of the Immortals 

David McK. Williams has made 
a contribution of exceptional artistic 
value to the sacred choral repertoire. 
Published by the H. W. Gray Co., it 
is an extended work designed tor four- 
part chorus of mixed voices with solos 
for baritone, alto and tenor, and organ 
accompaniment. Structurally it is 
pivoted upon an Alleluia chorus ot 
churchly dignity and beauty, which 
constitutes the opening section and 
later, in varied form, is developed into 
a finale of magnificent breadth and 
power. In between, passages from the 
Revelations of St. John are intoned by 
the solo voices. This is a glowing 
sacred work of rare musical eloquence 
and it is written with the authoritative 
skill of a master craftsman, who never 
at any point permits it to lapse even in 
the slightest degree from the lofty 
plane on which it is established at the 
outset. (75c.) A 





Reviews in Brief 


Two-Part Anthem Book for Junior 
or Women’s Choirs, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Carl F. Mueller, C. Fischer. 
An admirably chosen collection of 
sixteen compositions arranged for two 
voices, soprano and alto, and includ- 
ing arrangements of old melodies 
found in the Wiirtemberg Gesangbuch 
(1784), the Bamberg Hymn Book 
(1670), and in Cologne (1623), also of 
Handel’s famous Largo, a melody 
from Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, a 
sacred folk-song of 1670 and a magni- 
ficent Christmas Anthem by Pergolesi, 
besides compositions by Bach, Franck, 
Stainer, and others. (75c) 

When Jesus Wept, Creation and 

Be Glad Then, America, by William 
Billings, edited by Clarence Dicken- 
son, Music Press. Three of the char- 
acteristic fuguing tunes of America’s 
outstanding 18th century composer, 
quaintly flavorsome and really beauti- 
ful, for four-part mixed voices. 
_ Sabbath Morning Synagogue Serv- 
ice, by Abram Moses, G. Schirmer. 
A_ service for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices and organ with bari- 
tone solo, fifteen numbers in all, of 
noteworthy vitality and dignity and, 
in many pages, of impressive beauty. 
The text is given in both English and 
Hebrew. (75c) 

Sing the Mass, by Nettie De Nigris, 
Flammer. Gregorian masses and sup- 
plementary hymns for offertory, con- 
firmation and benediction, with note 
reading and rhythmic marking, sim- 
plified for schools and choirs by an 
experienced educator in music in 
Catholic schools, Modern notation is 
used and keys are employed suitable 
to children’s voices, while the Modes 


are transposed so as to afford the 
greatest facility in solfeggio reading. 
An excellent text-book. (30c) 
Emanuel and Chester, by William 
Billings, edited by Oliver Daniel, 
Birchard. Two additions to Series 2 
of the firm’s Billings library, the first, 
a Christmas anthem of tender charm, 
and the second, a full-throated revo- 
lutionary hymn with a fine swing. 


For Solo Voice 





Noteworthy Hageman Song 
In New Galaxy Sheaf 


MONG new publications of the 

Galaxy Music Corporation is a 
very striking song by Richard Hage- 
man entitled A Lady Comes to an Inn, 
the text being a poem of that name by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. Mr. Hageman 
captures the essential mood of the 
poem with gripping effect. The fan- 
tastic implications of Miss Coats- 
worth’s verses obviously seized upon 
his imagination and enkindled it with 
unusual power. The atmosphere of 
mystery surrounding the strangers 
from the unknown, faraway land is 
not only maintained throughout but 
becomes more and more intensified up 
to the end. This is an exceptional 
song in its arresting imaginative pow- 
er. It is written for high vcice, the 
range being from C sharp below the 
staff to A flat above it. (60c). 

Another Galaxy song novelty is a 
setting by Richard Donovan of W. B. 
Yeat’s Down by the Sally Gardens 
to a free arrangement of a tradition- 
al Irish air, for medium voice. The 
arrangement of the lovely old air has 
been made with tasteful simplicity and 
a very charming song has been pro- 
duced. (50c). 

Three new choral works similarly 
bear the stamp of Galaxy distinction, 
the anthems, The Lord Is Great in 
Zion, by Richard Kountz, and He 
Who Would Valiant Be, by Robert 
Elmore, and an arrangement by Kath- 
erine K. Davis of the Missouri folk- 
song, The Deaf Old Woman. Mr. 
Kountz’s loftily conceived setting of 
verses from the Psalms is adroitly 
worked out for chorus of mixed voices 
with tenor solo and soprano and alto 
duet, and Mr. Elmore’s setting of a 
John Bunyan poem is also designed 
for four-part mixed choir with tenor 
(or soprano) solo. As for the choral 
version of The Deaf Old Woman, ar- 
ranged both for sopranos and altos 
and for tenors and basses, it is marked 
by all Miss Davis’ familiar skill and 
deftness of effect. + 


Reviews in Brief 

Holiday Song, by William Schu- 
man, words by Genevieve Taggard, G. 
Schirmer. A rollicking song of the 
open for solo voice as arranged from 
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a choral work by the composer, in- 
dividual in style melodically and har- 
monically and deriving a peculiar ef- 
fectiveness in the middle part from 
persistent reiterations of measures 
and pairs of measures. For medium 
voice. (50c). 

Love Magic, by Gustav Klemm, 
Ditson: Presser. An expansive set- 
ting of words by Colinette Cameron, 
built up with fine climactic effect. For 
high voice. (50c). 

Light the Lamps Up!, by Elinor 
Remick Warren, G. Schirmer. An 
arresting setting of a whimsical poem 
by Eleanor Farjeon, which will be in 
danger of being overweighted by the 
accompaniment if accompanists are not 
on guard to keep it for the most part 
within a light tonal framework. In 
two keys, for high and medium voice. 
(50c). 

Oh, Lovely Song, based on a melo- 
dy by Chopin as adapted by William 
Stickles, words by Frances Paperte, 
John Church:Presser. The beautiful 
melody of Chopin’s Etude in E, Op. 
10, No. 3, used for a trite love song 
in the accepted Hollywood manner 
and inevitably cheapened in the proc- 
ess. (50c). 

Five songs by Boris Pregel, with 
English versions of the Russian texts 
by Elaine de Sincgay, Russian-Ameri- 
can. A group of songs in the spirit 
of the Russian romantic school and 
marked by a similarity of writing 
oordering closely upon the semi-pop- 
ular ballad style. All This Has Hap- 
pened (75c), A Maiden Sang, It Oc- 
curred Long Ago and The First 
Snow (all 50c) are all for low voice, 
while Bliss Vanished Yesterday (60c) 
is for medium voice. In almost every 
instance the ultimate effect is weak- 
ened by too long a postlude. 

Since You Are You, by Byrd Pot- 
ter, words by John Lincoln Brown, 


Presser. An unabashedly sentimental 
song in the traditional style, with a 
melodic appeal. For low voice. 
(50c). a 


For Piano 





Sonatina by Diamond 
Issued by Music Press 


ROM Music Press has come a 

Sonatina for piano by David Dia- 
mond, which, although released to the 
general public now for the first time, 
is one of the earlier works of the 
prolific but still youthful American 
composer. This composition, embrac- 
ing three short movements, strikingly 
reveals the individuality that has been 
expanded in the composer’s subsequent 
work. The music is couched in terms 
of a personal idiom that belongs to 
this era and expresses itself with an 
urgent spontaneity and freedom. The 
opening Largo with its fine spacious- 
ness of atmosphere is but two pages 
in length, as is also the second move- 
ment, an Allegretto of ingenious writ- 
ing, while the third movement, an 
exhilarating Allegro Vivace, is one 
page longer. (75c). 


Reviews in Brief 


Corn-tassel Dance and Smoky Hol- 
low Tune, by Franz Bornschein, Mc- 
Kinley Publishers. Two jolly little 
two-page pieces, deftly written and 
piquantly effective, to be played stac- 
cato throughout. (30c each). 

Three Pieces for Piano, by Charles 
Jones, Arrow Music Press. An inter- 
estingly conceived and written set con- 
sisting of a Fanfare, a Song and a 
Finale. The first, flexible in rhythm 
and ranging widely over almost the 
entire keyboard, has a_ challenging 
brilliance; the Song has a _ subtle 
charm, and the Finale, in rapid five- 
four time, can alsq boast an original 
effectiveness. ($1.50). 

Pastorale at Dawn, by Erné Balogh, 
Marks. A_ good basic conception 
marred in the execution by too arbi- 
trary dissonance. (60c.) 

Two Piano Pieces, Introvert and 








William Schuman 


David Diamond 


Extrovert, by Ardor Foldes, Marks. 
A brace of short pieces dictated ap- 
parently by pre-chosen_ idioms, the 
first being concerned mainly with sec- 
onds and the second, almost entirely 
with chords made up of fourths. In 
one cover. (75c.) 

Six Piano Pieces, Op. 52, by Serge 
Prokofieff, Russian-American. An 
Intermezzo, Rondo, Etude and Scher- 
zino (in one cover), Andante + and 
Scherzo originally published in 1931 
now issued in a new edition. The 
Rondo, dating from 1928, is the most 
rewarding, with the Scherzo, written 
as long ago as 1909, probably second- 
ing it, but this set of pieces does not 
represent Prokofieff at his best as a 
composer for the piano. (The Inter- 
mezzo and Andante, 60c each; the 
others, 75c each.) 

Canzona by Miriam Gideon, New 
Music. Anything but songlike, and 
rather forced in its effect. “ss 

Con Tempo Album of Compositions 
by Modern Composers, compiled and 
edited by Erno Balogh, Edward B. 
Marks Music Corp. Works by Al- 
beniz, Bartok, Cowell, Debussy, Gra- 
nados, Lopatnikoff, Mignone, Ravel, 
Shostakovich, Szymanowski, Turina 
and Villa-Lobos, several of them un- 
familiar and highly interesting. ($1.50.) 

In the Style of Hanon, 28 original 
progressive studies, by Alexander Ma- 
loof, Carl Fischer, Inc. Useful little 
etudes, carefully fingered. (75c.) 

Kiddies Nursery Rhymes with pic- 
tures for coloring, arranged by Doug- 
las MacLean, Remick Music Corp. 
Both music and drawings will amuse 
children. 

Toccata by Theodore Chanler, 
edited by John Kirkpatrick, Music 
Press, Inc. <A_ bright little work 
which calls for a well-balanced hand 
and a sensitive touch. (75c). 


For Organ 





Krebs Chorale Preludes 
Issued by Music Press 
XTENDING its musical adven- 
turings still more widely, Music 
Press has now brought out a set of 
Eight Chorale Preludes by Johann 
Ludwig Krebs for organ with trumpet 
(or oboe), edited by E. Power Biggs. 
This is a collection of unique interest 
by the 18th century composer whom 
Bach undoubtedly considered the most 
gifted of his students. Patterned in- 
evitably after Bach’s own style in 
writing works of this character, these 
preludes, as the editor points out, pos- 
sess a certain serene quality approxi- 
mating that of the Eighteen Great 
Chorale Preludes of the composer's 
master. It is suggested that in each 
case the chorale itself may be sung by 
either a solo voice or a unison chorus. 
The eight chorales here used are: 
Love Thee, God, with All My Heart; 
Come, Holy Ghost, Help Thou Me; O 
God, Thou Holy God; Dearest Jesus, 
We Are Thine; Sleepers, Awake; 
What God Resolves Will Come About ; 
Father, Dwell In Every Heart, and 
The Time Has Surely Come. It is 
especially interesting to note the dif- 
ference between the Krebs treatment 
of Sleepers, Awake and that of Bach. 
In preparing this collection the pub- 
lishers and the editor have rendered 
organists a service of noteworthy sig- 
nificance. ($3.) G: 
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MENDELSSOHN, Piano Music Played by 
Viadimir Horowitz. (RCA Victor, DM 


1121, 3 discs.) 


This so-called Mendelssohn Cen- 
tenary Album offers the Variations 
Sérieuses, the Songs Without Words, 
Op. 67, No. 5, and Op, 62, No. 1, and 
Mr. Horowitz's doctoring of the Liszt 
Variations on the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Wedding March. The selec- 
tion of pieces might have been better 
made. The atrocious perversion of 
the Wedding March, for one thing, 
which the pianist plays for all the 
circus thrills it will yield, is assured- 
ly no tribute to Mendelssohn on the 
centenary of his death. On the other 
hand, there is far more in the Varia- 
tions Sérieses than Mr. Horowitz's 
technically spectacular but chilling 
performance extracts from them. His 
most satisfying achievement in this set 
will be found in the beautiful E Ma- 
jor Song Without Words (with the 
publisher’s title, May Breezes), which 
is the first of a set the composer dedi- 
cated to Clara Schumann. The re- 
cording is good in the main. 


BACH, Suites Nos. 2 and 3. Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing. (RCA Victor, DM 1123, 5 discs.) 


This is a disappointing album. Ex- 
cept for the Overture of the B minor 


Suite, which Mr. Koussevitzky does 
with nobility, the respective numbers 
of the two works are treated in so 
finicking and precious a manner that 
the total effect is extraordinarily dull. 
The prevailing absence of virile 
rhythm and strong accent, the excess of 
swooning nuance, the want of muscu- 
larity and the lack of a full-blooded 
tone in addition to arbitrary tempos 
result in sand-papered not to say per- 
fumed performances. The orchestra, 
to be sure, plays with its customary 
suavity, Georges Laurent is the solo 
flutist and the recordings, made at 
Tanglewood, mirror with faithful 
smoothness the characteristics of 
Koussevitzky low pressure interpre- 
tation. 


SCHUMANN, Symphony No. 4, in D 
minor. Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens conducting. (RCA Victor, DM 
1124, 3 discs.) 


If not notably sensitive and poetic 
at least a sound and well reasoned 
performance, vigorous and high-spirit- 
ed. Good orchestral playing and re- 
cording agreeably free from disaffect- 
ing elements. 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 29) 


achievements or the splendor of the 
Boston Orchestra under his direction, 
it is only fair to point out that the 
organization was a superb body of 
players long before its present con- 
ductor took it over. One has only to 
recall a few of its exploits under 
Nikisch, Muck and others. Fr. 
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New York Stadium 
(Continued from page 25) 


subtly colored and with nuances of 
telling beauty. Also vocally pleas- 
ing were Felix Knight as Pinker- 
ton, John Brownlee as Sharpless, and 
Thelma Altman as Suzuki. Smaller 
roles were capably handled by Les- 
ter Englander, Duane Crossley, Jean 
Herman and Roy Wilde. Without 
action and scenery, the drama was 
bound to suffer somewhat, but the 
aural perceptions were notably sat- 
isfied with this production, capricious 
amplification notwithstanding. 

Delius’ A Song of Summer was the 
piéce de résistance of Mr. Smallens’ 
program for July 16. He also in- 
cluded La Calinda from the music for 
Koanga. One would like to hear more 
Delius at Stadium concerts and Mr. 
Smallens deserves special praise for 
setting the example. The rest of the 
program was made up of Goldmark’s 
Overture in Spring, Sibelius’ First 
Symphony, the Andante from Mahler’s 
econd Symphony, and =~ Ravel’s 
Bolero. 

An audience of 18,720 greeted Paul 
Robeson on July 17 when he appeared 
as soloist, with Alexander Smallens 
conducting the orchestra. Mr. Robe- 
son sang  Beethoven’s  Creation’s 
Hymn, Mozart’s O Isis and Osiris 
from The Magic Flute and. Mendels- 
sohn’s Lord God of Abraham from 
Elijah with the orchestra. With 
Piano accompaniment he offered three 
spirituals; Ol’ Man River; Joe Hill; 
‘rom Border Unto Border; a Chas- 
sidic song; Los Quatros Generales; 
and This Is the House I Live In. 
Lawrence Brown joined in the 
Spirituals vigorously. Mr. Robeson 
accompanied his singing of the en- 
Cores with strong political comments 
on the prison sentence imposed upon 
Howard Fast, Dr. Edward K. Barsky 
and others, and other matters, and he 
Was enthusiastically cheered by the 
audience, The orchestra played 
Veber’s Freischiitz Overture, Mo- 
zart’s Haffner Symphony and three 
dances from Falla’s Three Cornered 

Sigmund Romberg was the conduc- 
tor on July 19 in a program of his 
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music, supplemented by other popular 
works. Soloists were Leonne Hall, 
soprano; Esther Borja, contralto; and 
Gene Marvey, tenor. Mr. Romberg 
was also heard in a piano solo. 

A drizzling rain caused Mrs. Gug- 
genheimer to call off the concert of 
July 21 at intermission, thereby giving 
the audience another chance to hear 
Alec Templeton the next night. The 
favorite pianist had already played his 
own Concerto Lirico, which was 
hardly enough for the eager crowd, 
and thousands returned on Tuesday. 
Hans Schwieger made his Stadium 
debut on the first occasion, and the 
young Fort Wayne conductor had a 
chance to finish the Dvorak New 
World Symphony before the rains 
came. His chief qualities seem to be 
exactness, a drill-master’s precision 
and a business-like approach to all his 
music. This was evident again on 
Tuesday when he conducted Kabalev- 
sky’s Colas Breugnon Overture, Rim- 
sky’s Shéhérazade and pieces by 
Shostakovich and Tchaikovsky. Mr. 
Templeton’s improvisations and satires 
were received with shouts of laughter 
and “bravos” and he would have been 
giving five-minute operas and “four- 
in-one” medleys until after midnight if 
the audience had had its way. This 
display of his inimitable gifts was 
more to the taste of listeners than his 
more ambitious composition the night 
before, which also partook of the 
nature of an improvisation but was 
far too long for its slight and deriva- 
tive content. 

On July 23 Stell Andersen was the 
soloist in Grieg’s Piano Concerto, with 
Hans Schwieger conducting the or- 
chestra. The rest of the program was 
made up of Strauss’ Don Juan, and 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony. 

Helen Traubel was soloist on an all- 
Wagner program on July 25 which 
was conducted by Hans Schwieger, 
and which attracted a large audience. 
Miss Traubel sang the Liebestod from 
Tristan and the Immolation Scene 
from G6étterdammerung. The orches- 
tral excerpts included the Overture 
and Bacchanale from Tannhauser; the 
preludes to Acts I and III of Lohen- 
grin; the Tristan Prelude; the Sieg- 
fried Idyll; and Siegfried’s Funeral 
March. Miss Traubel added three 





William Thorner, voice teacher, with Mrs. 
Thorner. They are vacationing in Maine 
during August 





encores. The audience was enthusi- 
astic throughout the evening. 

Violinist Ruggiero Ricci made his 
Stadium debut on July 26, with Paul 
Lavalle of the radio networks as guest 
conductor. Mr. Ricci played the Pa- 
ganini Concerto, tossing off the tech- 
nically difficult passages with mag- 
nificent ease and extracting more 
music from the legato sections than is 
generally found therein. His tone was 
powerful, round, and clear, his bowing 
firm and decisive; an audience of 
11,250 insisted on an encore after the 
concerto, and he played the unaccom- 
panied Bach Praeludium in a_ bold, 
sonorous style. He returned later in 
the program to play the familiar Zige- 
unerweisen by Sarasate. His flair for 
gypsy music is very pronounced, and 
he was called back for four more en- 
cores. Mr. Lavalle’s share of the pro- 
gram was not greatly rewarding. His 
reading of the Mendelssohn Italian 
Symphony was dull; his own ar- 
rangement of three Kern tunes was 
pretentious beyond the capacities of 
the material; and the final group of 
hackneyed Russian pieces was simply 
a bore. Stadium audiences, after all, 
can be considered to be a bit above 
the musical level of the Flight of the 
Bumble Bee. 

A large audience was on hand on 
July 28 to hear William Kapell as 
soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second 


Piano Concerto and to witness 
Bernard Herrmann’s Stadium debut 
as conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The orchestra 


played Purcell’s Chaconne and 
Vaughan Williams’ London Sym- 
phony. Mr. Kapell was warmly 


applauded and added two encores. 

On July 29 Mr. Herrmann again 
conducted and included on the pro- 
gram his suite Welles Raises Kane, 
which was heartily received by the 
audience. The rest of the evening’s 
music consisted of Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde Overture ; Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony; Delius’ Walk to 
Paradise Garden; and Smetana’s 
Vitava (Die Moldau). 

Two soloists were heard on the pro- 
gram of July 30: Gerald Warburg, 
cellist, and Clara Rockmore, theremin- 
ist. Mr. Warburg played Bloch’s 
Schelomo, and Miss Rockmore was 
heard in a Concerto for Theremin 
and Orchestra written specially for 
her by Anis Fuleihan. For an encore 
she played, with telling effect, the 
Bach air usually heard on the violin 
G string. The violinists of the or- 
chestra joined in the applause with a 
good grace. Bernard Herrmann con- 
ducted his part of the program with 
admirable enthusiasm and _ consider- 
able discernment. Handel’s Water 
Music he left mostly to the discretion 
of the orchestra, and the music prac- 
tically played itself; but in Chabrier’s 
Marche Joyeuse and Khatchatourian’s 
Gayne Suite, Mr. Hermann forcibly 
roused his men to the vast climaxes 
and pounding rhythms which are ap- 
propriate to this type of music, and 
which are especially effective in an 
outdoor concert. 

Two musicians made their Stadium 
debuts on July 31, when Richard 
Korn, former assistant conductor of 
the National Orchestral Association, 
led the orchestra, and Sidney Foster 
was soloist in Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto. Lamar 
Stringfield’s The Legend of John 
Henry also had its Stadium premiere. 
The rest of the program was made 


up of Wagner’s Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger and Brahms’ First 
Symphony. Mr. Korn revealed a 


firm command of the orchestra which 
would doubtlessly have enabled him to 
give more lively performances with 
greater time for preparation and 
familiarization with the ensemble. 
And Mr. Foster played the Tchaikov- 
sky work with exciting bravura. Both 
(Continued on page 33) 
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New Academy Opens 
In San Francisco 


San Francisco.— With Mishel 
Piastro here as its first guest teacher, 
the new Academy of Music of San 
Francisco has opened on top of Rus- 
sian Hill, at 1001 Vallejo Street. 

The building is one of San Fran- 
cisco’s famous old mansions, now 
owned by Paul Verdier who has for 
some time past allotted it to philan- 
thropic purposes. It served as a club 
house for military officials during the 
war. 

Planned and managed by Verna 
Osborne, soprano, Kathryn Julye, 
harpist, and Peggy Neal, violist, the 
Academy boasts of the following resi- 
dent faculty: Piano, Lev Shorr and 
Otto Clare; Violin, Frances Wiener 
and Harry Moulin ; Oboe, Merrill 


Remington and George Hall; Harp, 
Kathryn Julye; Cello, Boris Blinder 
and Aurora Cravero; Bass, Phil 
Karp; Tympani, Walter Larew; Per- 
Vibraphone and Marimba, 


cussion, 
Edson Gilham; Trombone, Rudolph 
Pierce, Theory and Horn, Thomas 


Chestnut; Clarinet and Saxophone, 
Philip Bevero; Viola, Peggy Neal; 
Voice and Solfege, Kathryn Julye and 
Verna Osborne; Flute, Merrill Jor- 
dan. 

Mishel Piastro’s initial sessions are 
proving so attractive that a second 
series will be conducted at the Acad- 
emy before the end of the summer. 

Another artist teacher here for sum- 
mer classes after 17 years’ absence is 
Louis Graveure, teaching at the Music 
and Arts Institute in the Bellevue 
Hotel. Successful applicant for a free 
scholarship with Mr. Graveure was 
Dean Sandhagen, baritone. M. M. F. 
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A. Sponagel 
shakes hands 
with Dean Sandhagen, winner of a full 
scholarship awarded by the trustees of 

the Music and Arts Institute. 


Louis Graveure, singer, 


Zador Pupil to Sing in Italy 

Evelyn Sachs, American contralto, 
a pupil of Emma Zador for the past 
eight years, who made her operatic 
debut with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in October 1946, has been en- 
gaged by the National Grand Opera 
Company to sing in Genoa, Turin, 
Milan and Naples. 

Miss Zador has been on the teach- 
ing staff of the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement as a vocal 
instructor since 1935. She is also on 
the teaching staff of the American 
Theatre Wing. 





Webster Aitken Becomes 
Carnegie Institute Faculty Member 
PittsspuRGH. — Webster Aitken, 
pianist, will be a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Music, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, for the 
first semester of the coming year, it 
has been announced by B. Kenneth 
Johnstone, director of the Carnegie 
College of Fine Arts. He will have 
the rank of visiting professor of piano. 





LaForge and Berumen 
Pupils Heard in Recital 

A musicale by artist pupils of Frank 
LaForge and Ernesto Berumen was 
given at the La Forge-Berumen Stu- 
dios on July 10 before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Those partici- 
pating included Walter Lowe, basso 
cantante, Lora Brewster, contralto, 
Rosa Canario, dramatic soprano, and 
Rita Haaser, coloratura. The pianist 
of the evening was Erin Ballard, pupil 
of Mr. Berumen. 


Mary Louise Perry Studio 
Closed for Summer 

Mary Louise Perry, teacher of sing- 
ing, has suspended teaching for the 
summer. Mrs. Perry recently left New 
York for a vacation in Hollywood and 
will reopen her New York studio on 
Oct. 15. 


Leonard Lewis, Radio Singer, 
Will Concentrate on Teaching 
Leonard Lewis, baritone, heard for 
many years on important radio pro- 
grams, has announced that he will 
now devote his entire time to teach- 
ing. He recently returned from Cali- 
fornia and will reopen his New York 
studio early in September. 





Voice Teacher on Vacation 

Robert Tabori, voice teacher, left 
New York at the end of July after a 
husy season for a vacation in upper 
New York State. He will re-open 
his studio on Sept. 3. 





Hufstader Takes 
Juilliard Position 


Robert Hufstader will be director 
of the Juilliard Summer School, suc- 
ceeding George A. Wedge who is. re- 
tiring at the 
end of the pres- 
ent session. Mr. 
Hufstader, who 
has been assist- 
ant director of 
the Summer 
School since 
1945, will con- 
tinue as director 
of the Extension 
Division of the 
Juilliard School. 

Mr. Hufsta- 
der has_ been 
the head of the 
music depart- 
ment of the University of Buffalo, as- 
sistant professor of music and chapel 
organist at Princeton University, in- 
structor in polyphonic music at Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, and faculty 
member of the Juilliard School since 
1945. 
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system either, but expect a rejuvena- 
tion of music through the renaissance 
of Gregorian Music, particularly of 
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the Gregorian Chorus. Since this is 
no fixed idea of a single musician 
but a movement adhered to by a 
group of talented young composers, 
this trend deserves to be taken seri- 
ously, particularly as a series of note- 
worthy compositions by these young 
musicians has already appeared. 
Their names are little known as yet; 
there is Anton Heiller whose Toccata 
for two pianos had a remarkable suc- 
cess at the International Music Fes- 
tival in Copenhagen; Paul Angerer, 
who wrote several symphonies for 
small orchestra as well as an oratorio 
after Walt Whitman; and Kurt 
Lerperger, who introduced himself 
wtih fine, original songs. Alfred Uhl 
endeavors to achieve a synthesis of 
Vienna’s music tradition and _ the 
elements of modern music, showing 
at the same time the strong impres- 
sion he received from Hindemith’s 
work. His chamber music has been 
acclaimed by both the partisans of 
modern music and by those who 
adhere more to the _ conservative 
trend. His Kleines Konzert (for 
viola, clarinet, and piano), a string 
quartet, and his Gay Music for 
Wind Instruments were among those 
of his works that were performed 
with conspicuous success. 


New York Stadium 


(Continued from page 31) 
young musicians were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

On Aug. 2 the soloists were Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, who 
played the Liszt-Pattison Concerto 
Pathétique and a solo group of their 
own arrangements. Mr. Korn was 
again the conductor. The rest of the 
program was made up of Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives Overture, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and a_ suite 
from Hansel and Gretel. The audi- 
ence greeted soloists and conductor in 
friendliest fashion. 

A Beethoven program on Aug. 4, 
with violinist Zino Francescatti as 
soloist and Alexander Smallens con- 
ducting, was good solid entertainment 
for those who like their music tried 
and true. Stadium acoustics are not 
well adapted to a violinist with Mr. 
Francescatti’s brilliant, airy tone and 
command of subtle nuance, but he 
achieved some splendid effects at mo- 
ments, particularly in the cadenza of 
the concerto. He was recalled for 
two encores by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, playing Kreisler’s Scherzo Ca- 
price and a Caprice by Wieniawski. 
His facile, sophisticated technique 
came out unmistakably in these 
pieces. Mr. Smallens conducted the 
Prometheus Overture and the Fifth 
Symphony in straightforward, work- 
manlike style. 

Alexander Smallens was again on 
the podium on Aug. 5 for a program 
made up of a Gluck-Mottl Ballet 
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Joseph Fuchs Eugene Istomin 


Suite; Haydn’s Symphony No. 93 in 
D; the suite from Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess arranged by Bennett; and 
Copland’s Billy the Kid Suite. 

BalJ*t enthusiasts turned out in 
large numbers on Aug. 6 to see Alicia 
Markova, Anton Dolin and = an 
ensemble made up of Albia Kavan, 
Bettina Rosay, Rosika Sabo, Wallace 
Seibert, Royes Fernandez ‘and Rex 
Cooper, with Robert Zeller conduct- 
ing the orchestra. Excerpts from 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier opened the 
evening. The dancers appeared in a 
version of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
with choreography by Miss Markova 
and Mr. Dolin. Chopiniana, the sec- 
ond offering, was a choreographic 
mixture of Fokine and the two lead- 
ing dancers. The last part of the 
program was composed of miscel- 
laneous solos and duets. 

On Aug. 7 Mr. Zeller and the or- 
chestra played Kabalevsky’s Colas 
S3reugnon Overture and Stravinsky’s 
Danse Russe from Petrouchka. 
Chopiniana was repeated. A group 
called Romantic Memories was made 
up of Strauss’ Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, 
with choreography by Vincenzo Celli; 
Vestris’ Dance, with choreography by 
Mr. Dolin and Mr. Celli, and Rossini 
music; and Pas de Quatre, with Miss 
Markova, Miss Kavan, Miss Rosay 
and Miss Sabo as the four prima 
ballerinas. A divertissement including 
excerpts from Aurora’s Wedding, 
Swan Lake, Don Quixote and the 
Eugen Onegin waltz, with choreo- 
graphy by Mr. Dolin completed the 
program. 

The Stadium’s final concert, post- 
poned one evening because of rain, 
took place on Aug. 10 and featured 
two soloists, Engene Istomin, pianist, 
and Joseph Fuchs, violinist. Again 
Mr. Smallens was the competent con- 
ductor. He began proceedings with 
Mozart’s Overture to the Marriage of 
Figaro, and for the other purely or- 
chestral number led his forces through 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. Mr. 
Istomin’s lyrical and technically se- 
cure interpretation of Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto made gratifying listen- 


ing. Not only is his conception of 
the work noble in character, his 
statement of such belies his 21 years. 


A more veteran but equally welcome 
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was Mr. Fuchs who gave 
a dramatic and inspired reading of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. An 
audience of 9,600 brought each of the 
soloists back for an encore. 
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Performances of High Order 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO, D. F. 
HE brilliant season of the Opera 
Nacional continued with Verdi's 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Saint- 

Saéns’s Samson and Dalila, Mas- 

senet’s Manon, Gounod’s Romeo and 

Juliet, Wagner’s Die Walkiire and 

Gounod’s Faust. Only one pair of 

performances remains to be given 

(Wagner’s Siegfried) before this 

year’s season? comes to its end. 

There was an enormous difference 
between Jan Peerce’s accomplishment 
as the Ricardo in Un Ballo in 
Maschera and his performance of the 
Duke of Mantua in Rigoletto a week 
before. Whereas the first performance 
left the audience cold, due, probably, 
to the fact that Mr. Peerce had not 
yet acclimatized himself to the con- 
siderable altitude of Mexico, his 
Ricardo was greeted with the en- 
thusiastic and even tempestuous ap- 
proval of the house. 

Francesco Valentino (Renato) and 
the Mexican soprano Celia Garcia 
deservedly shared the applause with 
Mr. Peerce. Local forces, among 
which Roberto Silva’s Sam _ and 
Abigail Borbolla’s Ulrica should be 
specially mentioned were in the rest 
of the cast. Kurt Adler, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, conducted spiritedly. 

Of outstanding quality was the pair 
of performances of Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson. It would not be easy to find 
a more ideal Samson than Raoul 
Jobin, and it would be well nigh im- 
possible to find a Dalila artistically 
superior to Winifred Heidt. There 
was also the high quality of the sing- 
ing by the excellent chorus of the 
Opera Nacional, trained by its per- 
manent conductor Eduardo Hernandez 
Moncada. Not to be forgotten is the 
first rate stage direction by Dino 
Yannopoulos. Once more Kurt Adler 
conducted. The dances were per- 
formed by the local Carroll Ballet, 
with Irene Howthorne as the prima 
ballerina. 

Mr. Adler took the Manon music 
too seriously, so the orchestra sounded 
heavy. Raoul Jobin, his voice mellow 
and fresh, was excellent as Des 
Grieux. A French soprano from 
Paris, Geori Boué, made her debut 
at the Opera Nacional as Manon. 
The range of her voice is an extensive 
one and the volume large. She sang 
at moments with real beauty but there 
was a lack of tonal coloring. Her 
acting was fine. Des Grieux had an 
excellent father: Roberto Silva. 
Roger Bourdin was a_ praiseworthy 
Lescaut. 


Abravanel in Debut 


Maurice Abravanel made his first 
appearance at the performances of 
Romeo and Juliet. His conducting 
was expert and his sense for the 
French spirit was responsible for the 
first rate orchestral playing. Mme. 
Boué’s Juliet was impressive. Mr. 
Jobin was a fine. Romeo. Roger 
Bourdin gave a vital interpretation 
of Mercutio, vocally. Roberto Silva 
sang nobly and acted well in the part 
of Lorenzo. The Gertrude of Concha 
de los Santos was also good. Irene 
Jordan was a fine Esteban and the 
other minor parts were well sure and 
acted by Mexican singers. 

An exceptional cast made a lasting 
impression in the performances of Die 
Walktire. Fritz Stiedry, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, conducted with the 
fire of a real devotee. His conducting 
had a large share in the success of 
the performances. 

Max Lorenz, a veritable Helden- 
tenor and magnificent actor, was the 
Siegmund. Polyna Stoska, the 
Sieglinde, sang beautifully. A _ fine 
personification of Wotan was given 
by Andreas Boem. Roberto Silva, 
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Mexico Hails Opera and Concert 























































































Georgi Boué and Roger Bourdin, French 
singers, arrive for their season in Mexico 


who sang. for the first time the part 
of Hunding, did it better vocally than 
dramatically. Excellent from every 
viewpoint was Margaret Harshaw as 
Fricka, And last but not least comes 
Astrid Varnay, whose success with 
the audience was one of the greatest 
this correspondent has ever seen on 
the operatic stage of this capital. She 
sang wonderfully and acted with the 
innermost dramatic conviction and 
expression. Here was a Briinnhilde 
long to remember. The Walkiiren, 
every one of them excellent, were: 
June Gartener, Bruni Falcon, Alicia 
Noti, Ana Maria Fuess, Margaret 
Harshaw, Irene Jordan, Concha de 
los Santos and Oralia Sadra. 

With Maurice Abravanel once 
more at the helm, Faust was given 
at the ninth pair of performances. 
Geori Boué was the Marguérite 
and Raoul Jobin the Faust. The 
Mephistopheles was Roberto Silva. 
Roger Bourdin was the Valentin. 
Irene Jordan was the Siébel. Concha 
de los Santos sang and acted well as 
the Marta and Gilberto Cerda was 
the Wagner of the occasion. 

At its fourth pair of concerts the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de México, 
Carlos Chavez conducting, offered a 
program of works by the representa- 
tive Mexican composer Manuel M. 
Ponce. Chapultepec (three symphonic 
sketches) was on the program, as 
well as the superb Concierto del Sur, 
for guitar and orchestra. Andres 
Segovia, the soloist, played it in his 
inimitable way. 

Jacques Abram was the technically 
proficient performer of the First 
Brahms Piano Concerto, with Carlos 
Chavez conducting the orchestra, at 
the fifth pair of concerts. Mr. Chavez 
was at his best in Wagner’s Fire 
Scene music from Die Walkiire and 
the Tannhauser Overture. Also per- 
formed were Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony and Bach’s Sixth Brandenburg 
Concerto (orchestrated for a modern 
symphony orchestra by the Spanish 
composer Jesus Bal y Gay, now a 
Mexican citizen). 

Jose Pablo Moncayo, associate con- 
ductor, gave a good account of him- 
self in works by Mozart, Vivaldy, 
Debussy, Stravinsky and Moncayo, 
with Beethoven’s Eroica as the main 
attraction. At the first concert of this 
pair a young. cellist, Guillermo 
Helguera, 15 years old, was the solo- 
ist, playing the Vivaldi Concerto in 
D. He revealed great artistic poten- 
tialities. At the second one the soloist 
was Manuel Garnica, the cellist of 
the Quartetto de México, who played 
the same Concerto with mature 
artistry. 

The best of the concerts were those 
of the seventh pair, Carlos Chavez, 
conducting. Cuauhnahuac, a sym- 
phonic piece (whose name means 

















WINIFRED HEIDT VIEWS MEXICAN FILM STUDIO 
Winifred Heidt, opera star recently with Opera Nacional, Mexico City, spends 
a day at Estudios Churbusco; with Miss Heidt is Edmund Peacock (ieft), N. Y. 
publicity man, and Richard K. Tompkins, production manager of Churbusco 


Polyna Stoska as 
Sieglinde 


Cuernavaca) is deeply Mexican in 
spirit. La Demoiselle Elue by De- 
bussy followed, the choir being that 
of the Conservatorio Nacional. The 
soloists were: Oralia Sadra_ (con- 
tralto), and Gabriela Villamonte 
(soprano). After the intermission 
Mr. Chavez and the orchestra gave 
excellent renditions of Stravinsky’s 
Sacre, and Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition (in Ravel’s orchestra). 
The program at the eighth pair of 
concerts contained Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth, besides Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto and Prometheus Overture. 
Carlos Vazquez, young Mexican pian- 
ist, was the soloist. The Shostakovich 
work and the Beethoven Overture 
were splendidly done. 

A magnificent recital was given by 
Zino Francescatti, with Arthur Bal- 
sam providing excellent accompani- 
ments. They aroused the enthusiasm 
of the audience at the Palace of Fine 





Carlos Chavez (left), conductor of the 

Mexican Symphony, with piano soloist 

Jacques Abram, backstage at the Palace 

of Fine Arts in Mexico City, after their 
concert on July II 


Arts by their playing the Sonata in 
D Minor by Brahms and the Sonata 
by Debussy. Mr. Francescatti also 
played Vitali’s Chaconne, the Varia- 
tions by Tartini-Francescatti and 
Ravel’s Berceuse and Tzigane. 

The Houston Youth Symphony 
under Howard Webb gave a concert 
here, performing the Don Giovanni 
Overture by Mozart; Beethoven’s 
First Symphony; the Mozart Piano 
Concerto in E Flat (Koechel 271), 
with the Mexican pianist Charlotte 
Martin as the soloist; and the Bruch 
Voilin Concerto in G Minor with 
Billy Gooch, the concertmaster of the 
orchestra, as the surprisingly accom- 
plished performer. 
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Buketoff Is Directing 
Operas at Chautauqua 


CuHautaugua, N. Y.—Igor Buke- 
toff, American conductor and member 
of the music faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been reengaged to direct 
several performances for the Chau- 
tauqua Opera Association this sum- 
mer, including presentations of 
Douglas Moore’s the Devil and Daniel 
Webster, August 1 and 4, and 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, August 
15 and 18. 

Mr. Moore came to Chautauqua to 
assist in the preparation of his opera 
and attend its performances. The casts 
include Annette Burford, Frances 
Bible, Anne McKnight, Albert Gifford, 
Carl Nicholas, Clifford Harvuot and 
Hugh Thompson, while the orchestra 
consists of members of the Chautau- 
qua Symphony. 
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Monteux Receives 
Hadley Medal 


The National Association of Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors 
awarded the Henry Hadley gold med- 
al to Pierre Monteux at its annual 
reception in New York on May 15. 
Mr. Monteux was praised as “a friend 
and protagonist of the best in Ameri- 
can music.” Citations were also given 
to Martha Graham, for her consistent 
use of music commissioned from 
American composers for her dance 
works; Walter W Naumburg; Izler 
Solomon, conductor of the Columbus 
Philharmonic; Bernard Herrmann; 
and Rose Bampton. The N.A.A.C.C. 
Singers appeared under Dolph Swing ; 
Carlos Salzedo played several of his 
own harp pieces; and Victoria Ker- 
ner, mezzo-soprano, sang works by 
Barber and Hadley. 
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ROBERT MALONE 


Member: National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Distinguished Tenor—Teacher—Carnegie Hall, New York 


From Whose Studio Two G.I. Artist Students 
Appeared as Soloists in Carnegie Hall on May 4 


K SCHNORBUS |= ee : MIKE COMMINI 


Baritone : : | . wne . : Blind Tenor 


ARLENE CHALLIS, Organist 


HELEN HASTINGS, President ERNEST de POPPER, Accompanist 


. Malone, Conductor of 


The Bulova Chimes Glee Club | 















































JACK ADAMS & CO. 


Presents for the Season 1947-48 














Sopranos: ZINKA MILANOV Pianists: GUIOMAR NOVAES 
MARJORIE LAWRENCE HILDA BANKS 
DOROTHY SARNOFF ROBERT BRERETON 
GRACIELA RIVERA . SAMSON FRANCOIS 
NANCY CHASE BERNHARD WEISER 
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THE ROTH STRING QUARTET 
AMERICAN MALE CHORUS. 


ALL GIRL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(ANN KULLMER, Conductor) 


SECRET OF SUZANNE 
(In English) 


Full Opera with star soloists, 
costumes and scenery 


Contralto: BETTE DUBRO Bass: UGO NOVELLI 


* Conductor: ANN KULLMER + 
ARTUR RODZINSKI 





Tenors; RAMON VINAY Violinists: JACQUES THIBAUD 
EUGENE CONLEY EFREM ZIMBALIST 
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=For terms and available dates apply: 


JACK ADAMS & CO. e 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. e LOngacre 5-0763 

































































